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made ſome noiſe in the gay world; 
ſo he muſt not be ſurpriſed if he meets 
with nothing in theſe ſheets bordering 
upon the marvellous or ſurpriſing. 

The incidents of my life are not much 
out of the common road of female 
ſeduction, forwarded by the errors of 
a miſtaken genteel education; and I 
ſhall endeavour at a ſtyle ſuitable to a 
ſubje& that has nothing but plain 
truth and ſimple nature to recommend 
it. 

Though the name of Brown being 
ſo general may carry the air of a 
fictitious one, it was certainly my fa- 
mily-name, and is a pretty antient 
one in Lancaſhire, which was the 


place of my nativity. My father en- 


joyed a ſmall patrimony in this coun- 
ty, which was the uſual place of his 
reſidence. He was of the Romiſh 
perſuaſion, 


a 
8 


1 350 


perſuaſion, and was a great ſtickler 
for religion, which has been the 
means of preventing his uncle, who 


had a place under the government, 


and ſome influence at court, aſſiſting 
him with his protection, which 
might have been greatly to his inte- 
reſt. 


I had two brothers older than my- 


| ſelf ; but as I was an only daughter, 


I was the darling both of my father 


and mother, but particularly the lat- 


ter, who was one of thoſe good-na- 
tured inoffenſib women that do 
every thing for the ſake of eaſe and 
quietneſs j ſo that T had my will up- 
on every oceahon * and my brothers 
tyrannized over her ſo much by her 
condeſcenſion, and hiding their boyiſh 
faults from their father, that we all 

B:2.- three 


[4] 
[ three ſtood a very fair chance of be- 
ing ſpoilt children. 


Though my father, by his religi- 
on, which he made his two ſons fol- 
low, was precluded all hopes of pro- 
viding for them by any places under 
the government or in the army, and 
| though his fortune, when divided, 
| could never- be ſufficient to main- 
. tain us all genteelly; yet poſſeſſed 
ll ſo much family pride that he could 

not prevail upon himſelf to put 
them out to any trade; ſo that 
after they had attained as much 
| knowledge as the grammar-ſchool 
could afford, they were ſent abroad - 
to complete their ſtudies in a foreign 
ſeminary. | 
My deſtination was nearly the 
ſame; for, having attainedmy eleventh 
gear, and acquired as much leatning 
As 
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as our country boarding- ſchools could 
communicate, I-was tranſported to 
= Douay, to complete my education, 
improve my morals, and eſtabliſh me 


; [ more firmly in the principles of my 
y 8 I eligion. a; 
i 8 A. prieſt who Iod d in our family, 


and ſerved for our chaplain and ge- 
neral con feſſor, took care to keep up 


4 : the ſuperſtition which I and my bro- 
d thers: had ſeemingly naturally imbi- 
Ft bed: he told us it was a greater ſin to 
it eat meat on a Friday, than to be 
hk i guilty of theft, or even murder; and 
1 I hmwuſt acknowledge he ſo far ope- 
d rated upon my weak mind, that I 
n | looked with a kind of horror upon 


fleth- that day; and it was with ſome 


be difficulty I could reconcile myſelf to 
th || it the next. I was made to believe 


ng | that my ſalvation in a great meaſure: 
a5 | B3 depended 


161 
depended upon my kiſſing a piece of 
wood in the ſhape of a croſs. Theſe, 
and a thouſand abſurdities of the 
like nature, appeared to me of the 
utmoſt religious conſequence, and I 
therefore conſidered them with the 
higheſt veneration, Whether our 
confeſſor really believed what he 
taught, or aſſumed ſo much hypo- 
criſy only to impoſe upon us, I will 
not pretend to determine ; but it 
muſt be acknowledged, his life was 
one perpetual round of abſtemiouſ- 
neſs : he eat very moderately, drank 
ftill more ſparingly, was not addicted 
to ſcandal, and was. eſteemed. very 
charitable : his character, therefore, 
more ſtrongly inforced his tenets than 
even his precepts, and he was looked 


upon with fo much "deference in 
gur neighbourhood, that every one 
thought 
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(7 ] 
thought it a bleſſing to be in compa- 
ny with Mr. Fiſher. Such then was 
the general character of the ſuperin- 
tendant of out ſouls, who very pro- 


perly prepared ine for my future re- 


cluſe life. 

I had never yet been abſent from 
my mother one night; for though T 
had learnt writing, accompts, with 
dancing, and a little French, at a 


boarding-ſchool in - our town, I had 


only been what is called a day-ſcho- 
lar; ſo that when the time approach- 
ed of my departure for Liverpool, 


where I was to take thipping for Ca- 


lais, the thoughts of leaving my 
mother . almoſt diſtracted me, and 
her concern was viſibly as great : but 


when the hour came of our.taking 


leave, I thought my heart would have 
burſt. Words could find no utter- 


B 4 ance, 
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1381 
ance, I hung round her neck, and 
we mingled our tears together. At 
length, however, ſhe recovered her- 
ſelf enough to ſay, My dear Pol- 
ly, we muſt part, but I hope not 


„for ever; it is for the good of 


both your ſoul and. body; and tho 
„it is worſe than death. to me to 
let you go, I muſt not oppoſe 


«. what is ſo much for your: adyan-- 


„ tage. Treaſure vp the precepts 
<«: of that holy man Mr. Fifher, and 
%% upan every octaſion pray for your 
father and mother, Tommy and. 
«© Charles.” Here à flood. of tears. 
ſtopt her ſaying any triofe ;" and my 
father very opportiinely came to aur. 
relief, ſummoning me to repair to 


the coach, which, he faid, had 


been waiting for me fear half an 


Un. He took by the hand, and, 
þ 2 without. 
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without inquiring the cauſe of our: | 
l 5 grief, which he very well knew, 
q he conducted me to the coach, whilft: 

; * T remained quite inſenſible to every 

N object about me. 
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Some Account of. Maria's fellow-- 
tfavellers.. The converſation that 
enſues, . wherein Mr. Brown takes 
ſo great and zealous a part. Its fa-- 
lutary effects upon Maria. 


Had gone ſome miles before I. 
ever once thought of conſidering 

my fellow«travellers:. My father, who 

was by my. ſide, frequently deſired 

me to dry up my eyes, and not give 
way ſo much to grief; but I found 
this vent the only ſolace that was 
left me, and it would have been 
B 5 cruell 
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their courſe, and I was able to make 


French officers very ingenuouſly ac- 


treatment they had met with in Eng- 


[ 10 ] 
cruel to have denied me the ſmall 
conſolation, which this indulgence of 
my ſorrow afforded. The rivulets 
of miſery ſeemed at length to have 
dried their ſprings ; and as they had 
before ſpontaneouſly flowed, they 
now in the ſame manner ſtopped 


uſe of my viſual orbs for their deſ- 
tined vocation. _ 
Our company conſiſted of two 
French priſoners who had been ſet at 
liberty by the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, a ſmuggler from the Iſle of 
Man, and one of the actors belong- 
ing to the ſtrolling company at Liver- 
pool. They ſoon diſcovered their oc- 
cupations by their converſation : the 


knowledged the civil and generous 


land, 


[ 11 ] 

land, where they owned they had 
fared better, though they had been 
priſoners, than if they had been in 
actual ſervice in their own country. 
The contraband trader agreed with 
the Fretichmen, that England was one 
of the moſt hoſpitable countries un- 
der the ſun, and would be in every 
ſenſe the beſt, if it was not for cuſ- 
tom-houſe officers and exciſemen, 
who were the peſt of ſociety, and the 
bane of all commerce. As to the ac- 
tor, he complained loudly of the ty- 
ranny of managers, and the want of 
diſcernment in auditors, who let me- 
rit go untewarded, whilſt they laviſh- 
ed their money upon foreign ſingers, 
dancers, and harlequins. 

My eyes and ears were the only or- 
gans capable of performing their of- 
fice: as to my tongue, my ſpicits were 
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conſolation, which this indulgence of 
my ſorrow afforded. The rivulets 


of miſery ſeemed at length to have 
dried their ſprings ; and as they had 
before ſpontaneouſly flowed, they 
now in the ſame manner ſtopped 
their courſe, and I was able to make 
uſe of my viſual orbs for their deſ- 
tined vocation. | 

Our company conſiſted of two 
French priſoners who had been ſet at 
liberty by the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, a ſmuggler from the Iſle of 
Man, and one of the actors belong- 
ing to the ſtrolling company at Liver- 
pool. 'They ſoon diſcovered their oc- 
cupations by their converſation : the 


French officers very ingenuouſly ac- 


knowledged the civil and generous 


treatment they had met with in Eng- 


land, 
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land, where they owned they had 
fared better, though they had been 
priſoners, than if they had been in 
actual ſervice in their own country. 
The contraband trader agreed with 
the Frenchmen, that England was one 
of the moſt hoſpitable countries un- 
der the ſun, and would be 1n every 
ſenſe the beſt, if it was not for cuſ- 
tom-houſe officers and exciſemen, 
who were the peſt of ſociety, and the 
bane of all commerce. As to the ac- 
tor, he complained loudly of the ty- 
ranny of managers, and the want of 
diſcernment in auditors, who let me- 
rit go untewarded, whilſt they laviſh- 
ed their money upon foreign fingers, 
dancers, and harlequins. 

My eyes and ears were the only or- 
gans capable of performing their of- 
fice : as to my tongue, my ſpirits were 
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by far too much depreſſed for me to- 
attempt exerciſing it, and the only ar- 
ticulate ſound I was capable of ex- 
preſſing, was bigb ho ! which fre- 
quently eſcaped from me, and which, 
with my former tears, had thrown my 
father into almoſt as melancholy a 
mood as myſelf, and had not the to- 
pic veered to religion, he would have 
been as. little. emulous as myſelf of. 
joining in it. But this was the diapa- 
ſon of all his argument, of all his rea- 
ſoning ; it was impoſſible to touch. 
this key without attuning his pipe, to 
throw in that diſcord: ſo neceſſary to. 
conſtitute harmony. No ſooner had: 
the illegal trader given his ſentiments 
upon the ſignificance of cuſtom- houſe 
oaths, than Mr. Brown immediately. 
entered upon the ſubject, and proved, 
24 very learned and theological argu- 
ments, 
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ment, that a man muſt be irretriev- 
ably damned who was guilty of the 
crime of perjury. No one had the 
audacity to oppoſe this opinion direct - 
ly ;. but the ſmuggler put an interro- 
gation to Mr. Brown, which ſome- 
what diſconcerted him; as he was 
not prepared with an anſwer: Whe- 
e ther there were. as many hells as 
there were crimes ? If not,” con- 
tinued the queriſt, all puniſhments 
are alike, and there. is no juſtice in 
&« the decree.” This: was. a bold aſ- 
ſertion in the preſence of my father, 
and he called forth all his zeal, and 
no ſmall ſhare of ſuperſtition, to prove 
that there were but.two.hels, or ra- 
ther one and a half, as purgatory could 


not be looked upon as a complete 


ſtate of damnation. The primitive 
fathers, and many modern theologi- 
cal 
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cal writers, were overhauled to ſup- 


port his doctrine, which was as ſopo- 


rific as it was orthodox, and lulled 
me to a more gentle and ſalutary 


ſleep than I had experienced for ſome 
days, 


CHAP. III. 


Maria's arrival at Liverpool; em- 


barks for Calais. Her medita- 

tions. Her acquaintance with 

Miſs Fleetwood. This young 
Lady's ſtory. 

Y ſlumbers were not in the 

leaſt interrupted till we ar- 

rived at Liverpool, and we ſtopped 

at the inn, where I was to take a 

farewel-ſupper with my father. The 


ſhip was ready to ſail the next morn- 
very affectionate 


ing; and, after a 
{ſcene 
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ſcene that paſſed between Mr. Brown 
and myſelf, I went on board. 

A freſh gale ſprung up, and in a- 
bout three hours we were almoſt 
out of ſight of land, but to the laſt 
my fond eyes ſtole a look at Albion's 
cliffs. Farewel to my native ſhore, 
ce relations, friends, all that's dear, 
« perhaps for ever!“ A flood of tears 
burſt upon the concluſion of this ſo- 
liloquy, which cloſed the ſcene of all 
but the watery element ; and now 
ſucceeded ſuch a qualm of ſtomach, 
as entirely diverted my thoughts from 
every thing but preſent relief, which 
I, in ſome meaſure, obtained, by the 
cuſtomary operation of ſea- ſickneſs; 
and a few hours after I had ſuch an 
eager appetite, that having found in 
the cabin ſome ſhip-beef, I made the 

W 2aytl moſt 
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moſt hearty and moſt delicious re- 
gale I ever had in my life. 
My ſpirits being by theſe means 

ſome what recruited; I began to conſi- 
der my ſituation in a more favour-„ 
able point of light than I had hither--„H 
to looked upon it, and my affliction» Þþ 
was greatly alleviated by finding a 
young lady on board, who was deſ- 
tined for the like ſtation, and the 
ſame convent as myſelf; ſo true it is 
that a companion. in affliction dimi- 
niſhes our ſorrows. We ſoon enter- 
ed into familiar chat, when ſhe ac- 
quainted me with her family and 
connections, and the cauſe of her 
being ſent abtoad. 

«© My. dear, ſaid he; you moſt 

% likely have heard of my family and 
v friends. My: name is Juliana Fleet- 


«wood ; my father lives within a: 
| « few: 


„ 
te few miles of Lancaſter; he has a 
cc patrimonial eſtate of about two 
« thouſand a year, and I am his only 
{ « daughter. My mother died about 
( four years ago, and J have been un- 
J &« der. the care of a diſtant female re- 
lation ever ſince. This couſin. of 
«© mine was not without her foibles, 
« and' perhaps che moſt predominant 
* onè ffie had was that of drinking. 
* As J had it in my power to pro- 
* mote her indulging herſelf in this 
* reſpect, ſo ſhe, in return, gave me 
* all: the liberty of conſcience and 
action I could: defire. I was with 
ou any ſort of conſtraint, when 
« ] artained that age that determined 
«* T was a woman. I had read. love- 
« ſtories, and little romances, which 
©. our maids furniſhed me with. In, 
6, reading Pamela, I was greatly; 


<< pleaſed: 


[a8] 
e pleaſed to find that ſhe was 5 laſt 
made happy; and this event ſo 


« ſtrongly operated upon my mind, 


« that from this moment 1 looked 


upon all diſtinction of birth and 
fortune as no ſort of impediment to 
a two perſons being united, whoſe 


v affections were mutual. With 
© theſe romances in my head, and fa- 
« yourable diſpoſitions in my heart, 
* our houſe was more like a nunnery 
« than a gentleman's country-ſeat ; 
e and J had never yet ſet my eyes up- 
ton any thipg that was called a gen- 
te tleman in our neighbourhood, ex- 
cc cept a country-ſquire, who was a 
great ſportſman, and who more re- 
e ſembled his dogs and horſes than a 
« rational creature. He could talk of 
nothing but leaping five- bar gates, 

« being-in at the death, laying the 
| * odds, 
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« odds, and winning of plates: this 


© was converſation ] had no ſort of 


« reliſh for, and could not help con- 


© cluding, that if gentlemen talked 
* in the ſame ſtrain, and upon the 
e ſame ſubjects, they had little rea- 
e ſon to pique themſelves upon their 
* birth and education. At the ſame 
e time that I was drawing theſe no 


very favourable concluſions upon 


* the ſcore of gentility, I could not 
ee help making a compariſon be- 
« tween the ſquire and William, a 
« young. footman that had been in 


© our family for ſome years. Me 
*« thought that his manners were 


* more poliſhed, and his converſation, 
* which I frequently overheard with 


ce the maids, more rational, than the 


« ſquire's, and with reſpect to his 
6c * perſon all compariſon' was de- 


e ſtroyed, 
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e ders; he gueſſed by my motions 
«« what I ſeemed deſirous of, and 


tion on his part, J muſt acknow- 
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« ſtroyed. The ſquire was clumſy, 
** ungenteel, purblind, and pock- 
** frecken ; whereas William's face 
was handſome, his perſon tall and 
*« well-made, and his deportment 
e agreeable : upon the whole, me- 
thought nature never intended ſuch 
t wide diſtinctions as my father was: 


«« continually making between people 
of fathion and the laborious part of. 
« mankind. 


« I had for ſome time obſerved, * 
5. William' s peculiar Rudy was to en- 


« deavour at anticipating all my or- 


« fcarce ever gave me an opportuni- 
« ty to aſk: for a thing. Such atten- 


4 ledge, attracted my obſervation 
b more; than: uſual, and I could not 


cc help 
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< help frequently caſting a glance 
„to ſee with what readineſs he 
” caught my laoks, and yet our eyes 
« ſcarce ever met, but what I could 
« perceive a ſort of confuſion in his 
« countenance. 


He was one afternoon waiting 
upon me whilſt I was drinking- tea, 
& all alone, in our ſummer-houſe, at 
the end of the garden; when giving 
& him a nod to fill the pot, he did it, 
c attering ſuch a ſigh, that I could 
not helpjocoſely aſking him, Sure, 
Vill, you're not in love? I had not 
completely uttered the words, till 


« his hand ſhook to that degree that 


7 poured ſome water on my hand, 
which ſealded me. He was fo 

4 iy affected with what he had 
« done, that he burſt into tears, 
4 which . moved me ſo much, 
1 that 


—— — —— — 
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ce that, for the preſent, I forgot the a- 
cute pain that Ifelt from the boiling 
« water, and I found myſelf highly 
ce jntereſted in conſoling him, by aſ- 
« ſuring him that the burn was not 
e great, and that he need not give 
% way ſo much to his grief upon the 


© occaſion.” 


Upon my affording hin ſome 
te conſolation, he dried up his tears, 
ee but gave me ſuch a look as it is 
© impoſſible for me to deſcribe. 
« Young and ignorant as I was in the 
ce language of the eyes, methought I 
« read every thing that the moſt ten- 
te der, the moſt ſenſible ſentiments 
could exprels. | 
From this moment I was never 
te eaſy but when Will was waiting 
« or attending upon me; and I ne- 


«© yer had ſo much pleaſure, as when 
cc i” | 
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* could contemplate his perſon, 
* without being obſerved by any one. 
* I diſcovered charms in him that I 
© had before ſlightly paſſed over; his 
face appeared to me that of a per- 
* fect Adonis; Cupids lay in am- 
« buſh in every ringlet of his flow- 
„ing cheſnut- hair; his whole per- 
* ſon ſeemed to be a model for ſta- 
e tuaries and painters ! I longed for 
an opportunity of ſaying to him 
*« ſomething upon the ſcore of love, 
«and would freely have underwent _ 
the pain of having my fingers 
e ſcalded again, to have had ſo fa- 
e yourable. an occaſion of entering 
0 upon the ſubject. N 
« contrived to drink tea alone in 
« the ſame place a few days after; 
« but I was no longer able to com- 
mand thoſe looks, the meaning of 
* which 
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wc 18 he uſed ſo quickly to ** 
< and. when I would have given ig 
* a command, I could utter nothing 
* but a figh: in fine, there was 
not a word paſſed upon this occa- 
* ſion, but complete confuſion on 

both fides, without either of us. 

«© having dared to venture a look at 
each other. 
The next morning I found u pon 
© my dreſſing- table a letter, which I 
opened with rapture. I believe I 
© have it in my pocket, and will read 
it to you. 


“ Oh! thu divine creature, 
© What can be the reaſon I am fo 
«© miſerable and you ſo perplexed? 
** Surely there can be no ſympathy in 
% ſouls which fortune has placed at 


*1o great a diſtance. I .dare not : 
| ven- 
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e venture to think that you could 
throw away a thought upon ſuch a a 
ce wretch as me! No, it is impoſſible; 
« I muſtfly to ſome remote corner of 
the earth, and there forget there is 
e ſuch a divine being as the incom- 
ee parable Juliana. Why then do I 
pretend to trouble with my im- 
* pertinence and folly ſo much ex- 
* cellence, when it would be the 
« higheſt preſumption in me to ſay, 
] was her moſt abject ſlave, 


e William Franklin.“ 


« It is-impoſlible to expreſs what 
« ſatisfaction I received in peruſing 
95 theſe lines. I read them over and 
© over, and every time I thought Idiſ- 
te covered freſh beauties and more 
* meaning. I was, however, great- 
« ly perplexed to know what ſtep I 

Vor. I. C ſhould 
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« ſhould take; for a young lady to 
« write to a man, appeared to me 
highly criminal, and eſpecially an 
<* anſwer to ſuch a letter as this; yet 


* found my heart ſtrongly pleaded 


« for the uſe of pen and paper, and I 
*« ſhould have readily ſubmitted to 


ce its dictates, had I known what to 
<« ſay. 


< I was in this perplexity when he 


ce was ordered to call me to break- 
« faſt, He fell upon his knees, and 


« begged I would forgive him the 
« imprudence he had been-guilty of. 


_ «« Saying this, however, he inſenſibly 


got hold of my hand, and bathed 


Lait with his tears; nor could I find 


« the leaſt inclination to. withdra i it 
« from him. 


« All explanations now 98 


ec „ ſuperfluous, and we availed our- 


« ſelves 
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« ſelves of every opportunity of be- 
ing together, when we gave each 


other the ſtrongeſt. aſſurances of 


„our mutual paſſion, 

«© We had never yet been - 
« yered, for my gouvernante was ge- 
ec nerally half the day fo well em- 
te ployed with her cordial friends, 
« that ſhe never gave us any in- 
te interruption ; and as to the maids,” 
« I contrived always to find them 
* ſuch employment at ſome oppoſite 
ce parts of the houſe, that our tete-a- 
« tete parties had never yet been 


© broke in upon. In one of theſe un- 


e interrupted converſations. we took 
the reſolution of ſetting off poſt 
for London, in order to be mar- 

tried at May Fair chapel. 
« My father was at this time at 
Bath, and every thing promiſed 
C 2 fair 
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* fair for the execution of our pro- 


e ject. I had packed up what 


« cloaths I thought neceſſary for our 
« journey, and William had pro- 
<«« vided a poſt-chaiſe at Mancheſter, 


« whither he took me behind him 
* upon one of. my father's horſes. 

« But though we ſucceeded thus 
* far, our evil genius ſoon interfered, 
« we. met the ſquire upon the road. 
0 His jealouſy was rouſed at perceiv- 
* ing us, as he had profeſſed himſelf 
ce one of my admirers : he ſent an 
« expreſs to my father, and when 
« we got out of the chaiſe at Hyde- 
<« park-corner, we found ourſelves 
« ſurrounded with conſtables. To 
e ſhorten this diſagreeable part of 
© my narrative, I was wreſted from 


e the only man I ever loved, brought 


* back to my father's, when the al- 
” * ternative 
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* ternative propel was made me, of 
« either giving my hand to the 
% {quire, or ſequeſtering myſelf 
from the world in a nunnery. You 
« ſee the reſolution I have made, 
« and I doubt not have merited 
— —— your spprobation.”. | 


.CH A P. W. 


Arrive at Calais, the deſign Maria 
has of returning to England with- 
out landing; is prevailed upon to 
lay it aſide. An uncommon ad- 
venture, and its conſequences. 


V heart, as yet a ſtranger to 

1 the tender paſſion, felt ſome 
emotions upon the relation of Miſs 
Fleetwood's ſtory; and though I 
bad ſcarce attained my twelfth 
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year, I began to think I was going to 
act a very unnatural part in ſecluding 
myſelf from the world, and particu- 
larly from that part of the creation 
who alone I began to imagine could 
confer real | felicity. "a 

« Ay, my dear Juliana, Gd 1 J. 

© what a cruel tyranny are parents 
t allowed to exerciſe towards us, ac- 
ky cording to their whims and ca- 
prices, without conſulting our ſen- 
* timents and diſpoſitions! You 
might have been more happy with 

« your dear Billy, than if you had 
c wedded an emperor ; titles and 
„ grandeur do not confer felicity, or 
e thoſe who poſſeſs them would not 
complain.“ 

A flood of tears gave teſtimony 

of the concurrenee of her fenti- 
ments with mine; ſhe was too deeply 


af- 


( 37 ] 
afflicted with the relation of her ſto- 


ry, and my comment, to be able to 


anſwer me with words; but I per- 


fectly underſtood her ſilent expreſ- 
tion by my own feeling. 

Whilſt we were thus employed, 
we unexpectedly entered Calais har- 
bour. Here was a new world open 
to my view, a collection of figures 
and appearances I was utterly a 
ſtranger to; every thing ſeemed to 
me terrible, and it was with much 
difficulty I could be diſpoſed to get 
on ſhore, having endeavoured to pre- 
vail on Miſs Fleetwood to ſecrete 

durſelves in the hold of the veſſel, 
that we might return with it; but 
her experience of the world, though 


not great, was far beyond mine; and 
ſhe pointed out the many difficulties 
and dangers we had to ſurmount in 


C 4 the 
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the execution of ſuch a project, and 
the reception we ſhould meet with 
from our relations and friends; in ſo 
lively and pictureſque a manner, that 


ſhe ſoon convinced me of the little 


practicability there was of executing 
ſuch a ſcheme with ſucceſs. ML 
Behold me now, for the firſt time, 


upon French ground, tormented 


with a thouſand impertinent and fri- 
volous queſtions by cuſtom-houſe of- 
ficers' and / porters, and at length 
conducted to a dirty inn, which 
was reckoned the beſt in the whole 
town. ; is 
We were to remain here till the 
next night, as the coach would not 
be ready to ſet out for Douay till 
then. Whilſt we were ſtil] at the 
inn, an adventure happened that 


was ſomewhat ſingular, and which, 


tho 


NY 


W tho! it occurred fifteen years ago, 


I retain a perfect remembrance of. 
A young gentleman,about eighteen 


years of age, came running into our 
apartment between nine and ten at 
night, in great conſternation, ſaying, ' 
] am a dead man if you don't fave 
« me.” Such an unexpected decla- 
ration greatly ſurprized us:  how- 
ever, after our firſt emotions were 
ſubſided, we began to inquire into 
the cauſe of fo abrupt and unexpect- 
ed a viſit. Look you, ladies, he 
e replied, with great earneſtneſs, if 
% you have humanity enough to aſ-- 
* fiſt me in making my eſcape, 
« you. muſt do it ſpeedily. I have 
not time to acquaint you with my 
« ſtory : all I can tell you in a few 
« words is, that the officers of the 
e police are at my heels, and if they 
C's * come 
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* come up with me 1 ſhall be broke 
« alive; the packet is now going to 
&« fail for England, but I cannot get 
on board without being diſguiſed, 
* for orders have been ſent to all the 
te ſea-ports for ſtopping my getting 
* out of the kingdom ; without one 
of you will lend me your dreſs and 
% name, I am a dead man.” 
Jo earneſt an addreſs pleaded his 
cauſe effectually; and Miſs Fleet- 
wood, without aſking his name, or 
any queſtion, immediately equipped 
him with one of her gowns, and all 
the other apparatus of female dreſs, 
when having moſt fincerely thanked 
us for our goodneſs, he ſet out, leav- 
Ing his own cloaths behind him. 
Though ſuch a ſcene as a man's 
undreſſing before me, would at any 


other time have greatly daſhed me, 
the 


[3s] 


the critical circumſtances of the 


* youth, and the impoſſibility there 


was of his doing it any where elſe, 
removed all thoſe delicate notions up- 


on this head, which I was naturally 


poſſeſſed of ; and I even aſſiſted him 
in putting on his cloaths, to make 


him appear as much hke a female as 


poſſible. We were ſo ſucceſsful in 
this reſpect, that he embarked on 
board the packet without being diſ- 
covered, and failed for England with: 
4 fair wind. 

He had not been gone above two 


hours before we were diſturbed by 
the officer of the police, who came 


to ſearch the inn, having informa- 
tion that he had taken refuge there : 
we made as many excuſes as poſſible 
for not giving them admittance, but 
all to no purpoſe ; they inſiſted upon 

C6 entering, 
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entering, and the more deſirous we 


were of preventing them, the more 


ſtrenuouſly they perſiſted in their de- 
mand. It was not, however, till 
they had began to force open the 
door, and that we found all the 
pleadings of our fex and youth were 
of no avail, that we agreed to let 


them in as ſoon as we had drefſed 
_ ourſelves. 


They ſearched the apartment, and 
ſoon diſcovered theyoung gentleman's 
cloaths : they immediately ſuſpected 
we had been inſtrumental in his eſ- 
cape, and we were, without farther 
ceremony, taken before the governor, 
who upon examining us ſoon prevail- 


ed upon Miſs Fleetwood to acknow- 


ledge all that paſſed. I was ſet at 
| liberty, but-ſhe was put under arreſt. 


During 


* 


«Hh 


I: 


During her confinement I learnt 
the particulars of the young gentle- 
man's ſtory. He was one of the 
grey muſqueteers, a remarkably 
handſome youth, and was therefore 
greatly careſſed by the ladies at Ver- 
ſailles. He lived in great ſplendor 
and magnificence, and conſequently 


expended large ſums, which, it was 


well known, he acquired by the be- 
nificence of the fair ſex, in return for 
favours which he conferred upon 


them. His enamoratas were not, 


however, publickly known, though 
ſcandal often pointed them out. A 


farmer-general, whoſe wife made 
frequent calls upon him for conſide- 


rable ſums, which ſhe pretended 


ſhe had loſt at play, gave him at 
length ſuſpicion that ſhe muſt have 


ſome 


« 
1 
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ſome other method of diſpoſing of 
money than ill ſucceſs at cards. He 
employed emiſſaries, who diſcovered 
the intrigue that was carried on be- 
tween his wife and the young muſ- 
queteer. The financier Was natu- 
rally of a jealous diſpoſition. He 
had married the lady out of pure 
love. She was of mean extraction, 

and had no fortune. ; 
He repaired to the place of their 
rendezvous, reſolving to make an ex- 
ample both of his wife and her gal- 
lant. He got into the chamber, and 
was an eye-witneſs of her perfidy. 
Ruſhing upon them ſword-in-hand, 
while they were in this defenceleſs 
ſituation, they were likely both to 
fall a ſacrifice to his revenge; but the 
young muſqueteer ſeized his ſword, 
| and 
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and having diſengaged himſelf from 
the couch of Venus, he entered the 


field of Mars, with ſuch uncommon 


reſolution and addreſs, that the far- 
mer-general paid for his temerity 
with his life. 

The muſqueteer had no time to 
loſe after ſuch an affair. As ſoon as 

he was dreſſed he took poſt for Ca- 
lais, where he arrived only one hour 
before his purſuers. The lady was 
taken up and examined; but it ap- 
pearing that ſhe was no way acceſ- 
ſary to the murder, ſhe was ſet at li- 
berty, without ſuffering any other 
puniſhment than the loſs of her re- 
putation. | 
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CHAP. V. 

Arrive at Douay. Their reception at 
the convent. The behaviour of 
the father-confeſſor to Miſs Fleet- 

wood and Maria. The great ve- 
neration that he is held in. An 
unfortunate diſcovery in the perſon 
of a nun. The event. 


ISS Fleetwood remained con- 

T fined opon the young muſquet- 
teer's account near three weeks. It 
was not till ſhe had ſent over to Eng- 
land: to her relations, and they had 
given ſatis factory anſwers to the go- 
vernor's doubts, whether or no ſhe 
Was a relation or miſtreſs of the 
young gentleman's, that ſne obtained 
her liberty. I ſent an account of 
this affair to my papa, and obtained 
g leave 


— 
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leave to remain at Calais, till ſuch 
time as Juliana was able to rene her 
journey. 

At jength all formalities being o ob- 
ſerved, and Miſs Fleetwood having 
received a very ſevere reprimand from 
the governor, ſhe was releaſed, and 
we departed from Calais for Douay, 


where we arrived without any _ 


markable occurrence on the way 

Upon our arrival at the convent, 
the mother abbeſs came to the gate 
to meet us, and uſher us in, She 
conducted us into the parlour, where 
ſhe heaped compliments without 
number upon us. She told us, © we 
« were the moſt agreeable young 
ee ladies ſhe had ever ſet eyes upon; 
te that the ſiſterhood would be de- 


* lighted in having fo amiable an ad- 
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* dition to their number, and that 
*« the plainly ſaw we were deſigned 
« for angels; that heaven had par- 
* celled us out for it's own ; that we 
« ſhould find every thing agreeable 
* to our merit; and that there 
5 ſhould be nothing wanting to ren- 
« der that holy ſeminary a delight- 
« ful ſanctuary.“ 

We were next introduced to all the 
ſiſterhood, one by one, who were 
equally laviſh in their praiſes. There 
was nothing at all diſagreeable in this 
introduction; but when our father- 
confeſſor was brought to us, the ſcene 
was greatly changed; he told us to 
prepare ourſelves for confeſſion next 
day, and having taken us ſeparately 
alide, he bid me recollect all the ſins 

I had 
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I had been guilty of, or thought I 
could charge myſelf with. 
At my firſt confeſſion, the next 


day, after I had revealed every thing 
I had done, which appeared to me 


in the light of evil, he ill perſiſted 
in it, that I muſt have been guilty of 
more fins ;. that it was impoſſible for 
any mortal to live ſo-upright as I had 
deſcribed. He hinted crimes to me 
which I was entirely ignorant of, and 
did not know their meaning ; and 
at my departure, he muttered ſome- 
thing about my being a hypocrite. 

I could not help contraſting the 
behaviour of this capuchin, with the 
open frankneſs and honeſt good na- 


ture of Mr. Fiſher, who was always | 


ſatisfied with what 1 told him, 
and was never deſirous of extorting 
| 2 
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an acknowledgment of e 
ſins. WET 
Miſs Fleetwood had agreed with 
me; to communicate to each other 
whatever happened during our ſtay 
there; and though our father-con- 
feſſor injoined us to the ſtricteſt ſecre- 
cy with regard to what paſſed at con- 
feſſion, we conſidered our prior en- 
1 * more n than his 
menaces. 0 15 
She therefore acqu ainted me with 
the manner of his behaviour to her, 
which was very different; for tho 
ſhe told him all that had paſſed be- 
tween Billy and her, and all the va- 
rious agitations of her mind, he had 
appeared no way diſſatisfied at her 
conduct, and ſeemed to lament that 
«/jt was not in his power to make 
© her 
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te her happy.” She added, he made 
uſe of theſe laſt words in ſo tender a 
manner, and accompanied them with 
ſo deep a ſigh, that ſhe could not 
believe the holy father was altoge- 
ther ſo pious-minded | as he ought 
to have been; | 

Father Jaquel, which was his 
name, was about forty years of age ; 
he was rather low of ſtature, and in- 
clined to be plump, of a ruddy com- 
plexion, with a longiſh noſe, and 
. black eyes, which he could render 


very expreſſive, at leaſt in anger. By 
his public actions and words, every 


one would have concluded him to be 
a ſaint, He was particularly abſte- 
mious in his common diet, and con- 


verſed upon no ſubject but ſuch as 
were ſcriptural. It was looked upon 


as 
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as the higheſt crime to hint any thing to 
hisprejudice, and every devotee appear- 
ed particularly ſedulous to ſerve him. 
He had been upwards of two years 
in the convent, his character remain- 
ing always an ornament to his order, 
though by ſeveral diſcourſes which 
had paſſed betwen him and Miſs 
Fleetwood at confeſſion, it was pret- 
ty plain that he had not entirely ſur- 
mounted all the effects of carnality, 
when an affair happened that at once 
deſtroyed his pious reputation, and 
bad nearly ruined all e in 
the convent. | | 
Miſs Fleetwood a I had re- 
marked that the holy father conti- 
nued always a much longer time in 
confeſſing and giving abſolution to 
one of our nuns, whoſe name was Ma- 
de- 
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demoiſelle Fenelon, than any other 
of the order. We had more than 
once perceived him retire from her =_ 
in great confuſion, and Mademoi- | 
ſelle's head and tucker often appear- 8 þ 
ed very much rumpled after theſe 
holy conferences. It would have 
been highly uncharitable to have ſup- 
poſed any harm had paſſed between = 
them upon theſe pious occaſions, and 
it would have been ſtill more dange- 
rous to have revealed ſuch ſuppoſi- 
tions. However, at the end of this 
period, Miſs Fenelon's waiſt appeared 
uncommonly large. She would rea- 
dily have ſubmitted to a dropſical 
complaint, but ſhe had no ſymp» 
toms but what the faculty could have 
accounted for upon more natural 
principles: ſhe was nevertheleſs in- 
= 4 - dulged 
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dulged in the belief that ſhe was af- 
flicted with this diſorder, and proper 
remedies were preſcribed for her. 
They all proved ineffectual, and the 
time for her being tapped now ap- 
proached. Inſtead of a diſcharge of 
water, ſhe produced two fine _ 
ping boys. 

She was taken ill at midnight. The 
_ neighbourhood was alarmed as well 
as the convent. It was a whimſical 
errand for a meſſenger to go upon: 
« One of our nuns is in labour, and 
« want your aſſiſtance immediately.” 
There was no mincing matters; a 
midwife muſt be had, and what other 
meſſage could be delivered ? 
The reputation of my houſe de- 
te ſtroyed—the ſanctity of my cha- 
« racterruined—vyirtuous minds turn- 
«K eq 
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© ed aſtray— pious virgins led to vi- 
cc cious thoughts— and I myſelf, | 
er whoſe chaſtity has ever been un- 
© tainted, to have ſuch a ſpectacle be- 
6c fore my eyes, nay,” under my very 
«noſe; not only one, but even two 
« at a time; oh, monſtrous!” Such 
were the lamentations of our worthy 
mother abbeſs, who ſeemed greatly 
afflicted indeed ; but whether out of 
real piety for the loſs of ſo pious a pa- 
ſtor as father Jaquel, who had ere 
now abſconded, I cannot pretend to 
determine. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged that. her grief ſeemed to be 
blended with a ſpice of jealouſy, as 
well as a chtiſtian abhorrence for ſach 
ſhameful and- ſcandalous conduct. 
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CHAP, VI. 


Maria i is called over * England up- 
on the death of her father. The 


Mee. leave ſhe takes of Miſs 

Fleetwood. Arrives in London ; ; 

meets her brothers. Her behavi- 

our at the play. The patrimony ſhe 

receives, An invitation from her 
mother, which ſhe diſregards, 

The dangerous inſinuation of her 
_ aunt. 


'UCH then was our ſituation in 
the convent, when news came 


of the death of my father. The ex- 


ecutors of his will demanded my at- 
tendance in England as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible; and after having taken leave of 
the mother abbeſs, and the reſt of my 
companions, I ſet out to review my 


native country, after two years and a 
half 


* 
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half abſence, Miſs F leetwood teſtis 


fied the greateſt concern at parting 
with me, . ſaying, „ ſhe ſhould now 
© be miſerable indeed, as I had been 
eher only conſolation amidſt all her 
© heart-breaking anxieties.” There 
certainly was a ſympathy of ſenti- 
ments, which our conſtant acquain- 
tance, from our firſt meeting, had 
framed into ſomething ſuperior to 
friendſhip ; it bordered upon love. 
To quit, then, the only object that 
had yet excited in me any notions 
that could be denominated by that 
paſſion, muſt have been the more 
dreadful to her, as her confinement 
was ſtill to be continued, without a 
S friend into whoſe boſom ſhe could 
pour the ſecrets of her heart. Alas! | 
I know too well what ſhe muſt have 
felt by my own ſenſations, 


D 2 I left 


EC 
"OY: -* 
Tleft the diſconſolate Juliana in the 
ſpring of the year 1752, and for the. 
firſt time ſa the metropolis of Eng- 
land. This was a ſcene indeed for a 
girl who had been immured in a mo- 
naſtery from the time that reaſon firſt 
began to dawn. 1 met my brothers, 
- Whom. I had not ſeen for near three 
years, having come to London upon 
the ſame errand as myſelf. Their 
religion, I have obſerved, precluded 
them employment in their native 
country, and they had therefore been 
compelled to ſeek it elſewhere. The 
eldeſt had obtained a commiſſion in 
the Imperial ſervice, and the younger 
in that of France. They had ſerved 
during the preceding war in Flan- 
ders and Italy, and acquired ſome 
laurels in the two laſt campaigns. 
They expreſſed great ſatisfaction at 
meeting 
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meeting me, which. 1 as —_— re- 
turned. 


Whilſt our, teſtamentary buſineſs 


was fettling, my brothers very kind- 
ly ſhewed me all the public diver- 


fions. I had never ſeen a play be- 


fore, when they took me to the ce- 
lebrated tragedy of Romeo and Ju- 


liet. The repreſentation of this piece 
could not fail very greatly affecting 
me, as, befides the characters and 
ſentiments which muſt be highly in- 


tereſting to a young mind, the fu- 
neral proceſſion, i in many reſpects ſi- 


milar to what I had been accuſtomed 


to, gave it ſuch an air of reality, that 
my brothers ſaid they were quite 


aſhamed at my being ſo deeply af- 


fected. They told me it was a mark: 
of great rufticity to be touched at any 


incidents of a theatrical repreſentation ; 


D 3, . that: 
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that people of taſte paid them not the 
leaſt regard; but, on the contrary,in the 


midſi of the moſt tender ſcenes, they 


would be entertaining one another with 
a kud whiſper, or a louder laugh. 
I acknowledge that I might have 


been guilty of a mark of unpolite- 


neſs, in giving vent to the grief thoſe 
intereſting ſcenes excited ; but that 
at the ſame time I conceived thoſe 


ppeople of ſuppoſed taſte were not on- 
ly guilty of ill-manners in diſturbing 


the reſt of. the audience, but proved 
themſelyes inſenſible to every thing 


that was ſublime and beautiful. 


Though my brothers were not a= 
verſe to acknowledge the rectitude of 


this reaſoning, they were ſuch avow- 


ed flaves to ridiculous cuſtom, that I 
could never prevail upon them to at- 


tend me again to a tragedy. How- 


ever we went to more cemedies than 


one, 
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one, and whilſt the buſineſs which 


they came to England upon laſted, 


they treated me with great fraternal 


regard, and ſeemed FOO an- 
xious for my welfare. 


Their leave of abſence was now 


expired, and they were obliged to re- 


turn to their reſpective corps. By the 


regulation of my father's will, after 


his legal debts were paid, a bequeſt of 
two hundred and fifty pounds fell to 


my lot. My brothers received five 


hundred pounds each, and my mother 


had a ſmall annuity ſecured to her 
for her life, with which ſhe ſubſiſted 


decently, not elegantly, in Lanca- 
ſhire, This was the diſpoſition of all 


our family-fortune, and with this 


ſmall ſtipend I was to make my way 
in the world as a gentlewoman and a 
woman of character. 


„„ 


CERT 
My brothers were very deſirous 
before their departure for the conti- 
nent, to ſee me ſettled in ſome man- 
ner, whereby I might gain a genteel 
livelihood ; but the ſhortneſs of their 
ſtay in England prevented their ef- 
fecting their defign. It is true, my 
mother wrote to me, with intreaties 
to come to her, where, by our mu- 
tual œconomy, we might contrive to 
paſs. an agreeable life upon the pro- 
duce of our joint ſtock. I may attri- 
bute all my misfortunes to not pay- 
ing a proper attention to this propoſal, 
I too eagerly ſwallowed the ſweeten- 
ed flattery of an aunt, at whoſe houſe 
1 lodged, who perſuaded me 1 
« ſhould certainly make my fortune 
* in London, where my narrow cir- 
* cumſtances were not known ; but 
« that if I returned to Lancaſhire, 
\ . „„ 
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«where our family-poverty had been 
« ſo completely manifeſted, I could 


© not expect any one would look up- 


© on me for a wife, or eſteem me as 
* an acquaintance ; that London was 
te the only market for beauty, and 
that a prudent ſenſible girl like me, 


© who had ſo good an education, and 
« was miſtreſs of ſo many charms, 


4 could not fail very ſhortly of meet- 
ing with a man ſuitable to her moſt 


e ſanguine wiſhes.” 


Theſe ſentiments were ſo entirely 


agreeable to my own Way of thipk- 


ing, that J could not be perſuaded 
they were unjuſt. Little did 1 then 


conſider that ſelf-intereſt was the 
principal motive of my aunt's broach- 
ing this doctrine... She told me I 
« was now arrived at woman's age, 
e tho” I was ſcarce fifteen, and it was 
D 5 * time 
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te time for me to think of ſettling in 
* the world ; that in the choice of a 
1 huſband, I ſhould not ſo much con- 
te fider beauty, or even youth, as 
te that great palliative of all evils, 


% money; that I muſt not expect to 


© meet with all thoſe fine romantic 
« ideas of a lover, which I had per- 
te haps ſuggeſted to myſelf, in a huſ- 
« band; that, if he were not old or 
* ugly, ſo much the better, but the 
< main thing was to find out one 
« that was rich ;” and ſhe generally 
ended with a paſſage out of Garth's 
prologue to Cato, and which, I be- 
eve, was the only ſcrap of poetry 
ſhe ever read, or at leaſt retained. 


« The woes of wedlock with the Joye 


« we mix; 
80 Tis beſt repenting in a coach and fix.” 


This 
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This was a favourite ſentiment of 


her's, and which ſhe took great pains 


to inculcate in me. 
Though I was thoroughly of o- 


pinion that I was a very proper wo- 


man, and very fit to be married, yet 
F could not help ſhuddering with 
horror at the thoughts of wedding 
age and infirmity. To claſp diſeaſe 
within my arms, methought was 


ſhocking to nature and reaſon, 


D6 © CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Maria's progreſs in the beau monde. 
A deſcription of her perſon. Her 
firſt conqueſt, with a curious e- 
piſtle, Her behaviour thereupon, 


and her aunt's judicious obſerva- 
tions. 


} 


Y worthy aunt took particular 

and early care to let me 

know, that a girl's fortune in London 
'depended ina great meaſure upon the 
figure and appearance ſhe made, and 
that therefore I ſhould think of fur- 
niſhing myſelf with ſome genteel 
and faſhionable cloaths, at the ſame 


time intimating that I had ſcarce a 
gown that was fit to wear, as I had 


out-grown all my things that were. 
made 1n the Engliſh taſte, and as to 
my French ones, they were abomi- 
nable. 
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nable. By this means ſhe put me 
to about thirty pounds expence for 
three new ſacks, and ſo completely 
diſguſted me at my old ones, that 
with very little perſuaſion ſhe. became 
the proprietor of them. I could not 
help, however, obſerving, that tho' 
they looked ſo frightful upon me, they 
appeared quite different when upon 
her, and that ſhe conſidered them as 
the very beſt in her whole wardrobe. 


The great object che pointed out 


to me was, the neceſſity of my appear- 
ing in public places, that I might be 


ſeen and talked about; for it was a 


maxim with her, that the fineſt wo- 
man in England who ſhut herſelf up, 
could never think of having admi- 
rers; * and beſides,” ſhe would add, 
* if you once become the reigning 
< toaſt, you may command a corar 
net; 
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© net; for the men, in their choice; 
„ do not mind fo much what they 


A themſelves think of a woman, as 


% what the world thinks of her.” 
There was no occaſion for ſuch 
ſtrong ſtimulatives to prompt me to 
follow the paths of pleaſure; I had 
myſelf as much delight in going to 
the Park, the play, or Vauxhall, as 
ſhe could poſſibly have inſtilled into 


me with all her reafoning and logic; 


it is true, her arguments ſeemed to me 
additional incentives, and I thought I 
muſt be in the right road when I had 
the advice and applauſe of awoman of 
ſo much experience, and ſo near a 
relation. Upon this plan, then, we 
feldom miſſed an evening but what 
we were at ſome public diverſion or 
other. A young girl, a freſh object 
in the gay world, well dreſſed, fails. 

not 


| EQ T 

not of ſome obſervers: it will not be 
aſtoniſhing then to think I attracted 
the attention of more than one, when 
the following picture of myſelf, at 
this time, I do fincerely think was a 
Juſt one. 

Nature ſeemed in ſome meaſure 


to anticipate my days of maturity, for 


though I was but in my fifteenth 


year, I had every appearance of a 


woman; I was already above the 
middle ſtature, with a fair fkin, clear 
fparkling black eyes, a well-ſhaped 


noſe, pouting ruby lips, regular white 
teeth, and an agreeable dimple in my 
cheek; my hair was of a dark brown, 


which flowed in ringlets down a 
neck that was taper and well-ſhaped; 


an eaſy fall of the ſhoulders took off, 
in ſome degree, from that plumpneſs 
before, which is uncommon at my 


age; 
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age; my ſhape was not remarkably; 
fender, but proportioned to my body, 
and my legs and feet, which were- 

particalacly- genteel, received grace 
from an eaſy unaffected air I was na- 
turally poſſeſſed of; my hand and 
arm, already formed, were of the 


number of thoſe which painters 1 ſo at- 
tentively imitate. 


The reader will perhaps be in- 
elined to think I am rather vain of 
my perſon. I might - have been ſo 
at the age I am ſpeaking of, but I 
have no veſtiges of that folly re- 
maining, ſo that I may now be ſup- 
| poſed to ſpeak. 1 without prejudice. Tt 
1 18 obſeryed, that wealways talk moſt 
Þ aukwardly about ourſelves, eſpecially | 
L —-. whenitt relates to any thing that may 
ll be oonſidered as 4 perfection. J Hall 
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therefore give a tranſcript of the firſt 
love-letter J ever received, which 
might not a little contribute to the 
opinion I entertained of my charms, 
as it paints me in a much more 
beautiful form than I have attempted 
to draw myſelf, 


«© Moſt beanteous maid, 

I know not from what clime thow 
art ' borrowed, or whether we owe 
thee to celeſtial parents; but thou art 
certainly the moſt inchantipg creature 
that eyes ever beheld. It is now a 


fortnight ſince I have paid atten- 


tion to any other object but yourſelf. 
— I have been all this time ſtudying 
to diſcover in thee ſome imperfection 
— but how vain, how fruitleſs have 
been my endeavours ?—Every time I 


gaze, freſh charms ruſh upon me be- 


fore undiſcovered. Venus and the 


graces: 
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gtaces are odious compariſons when 

you appear,—For heaven's ſake, if 

you have any charity, ſtudy to make 

yourſelf leſs handſome, or teach me 
| ſome how to deſerve ſuch incompar- 
il able beauty.—Alas ! what do I ſay? 
| I rave. Is it poſſible for a wretch like 
me to imagine you will throw away 
a thought upon the miſerable 


| Lothario.” 


This letter is wrote in the true 
ſty le of romance, and there is nothing 
wanting to make one believe that 
Lothario felt all the anguiſh he ex- 
preſſed, but that he did not tag a ſin- 
gle couplet to it. A lover muſt be a 
poet by inſtinct; madrigals and ſon- 
nets are the only pure language of 
Cytherea. A true lover ſhould do no- 
| thin g like another man — a ſerenade 
| 2 6h | ſhould 
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ſhould ſerve him for ſleep he ſhould g 
faſt out of paſſion— rhyme out of | 
ſentiment, and die out of fondneſs. . | 
What a pity it is Lothario could not 


tag a couplet or two; nay, had he | 
borrowed it, and only ſaid, h 9 


A gen'ral doom on all mankind is paſt, 1 
And all are fools and lovers firſt or laſt, ji 


J certainly ſhould have believed 1 
him, and never thought of him with- 
out ruminating upon his character, 
I mean that of a lover. But for a "8 
man to dangle after you from public 9 
ö place to public place, grow wan in 
ſtaring at you keep time to the mu- 
ſic with his fighs, without having 
the effrontery to tell you, © You are wh 
© the fineſt woman in all Chriſten- Ji 
% dom,” though by-the-bye he never | 
was out of England— but, at the - 
end 
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end of a fortnight, to write you a me- 
lancholy ditty, and fay © I am the 
unhappy Lothario, does not he de- 
ſerve to be treated juſt in the manner 
I treated him—that is, having his 
letter returned by the bearer, after 
having taken a copy of it? This, it 
muſt be owned, was highly neceſſa- 
ry, or elſe how the deuce could L 
have remembered it? 
Ho eaſy it is to write when one 
ſcribbles upon a pleaſing ſubje&! I 
have run through three pages, and 
icarce know where I am, and I on- 
ly ſet out in giving a deſcription of 
Miſs Maria Brown, in her fifteenth. 
year. But as we have gone ſo far, it 
is time to change the ſubject, and 
think what ſort of a creature this- 
fame ſtrange. Lothario might be. 


He: 
* 
- 
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He was a man about thirty, tall 
and well-made, ſeemed paſſionately 
fond of muſic, before he became ſo 
paſſionately fond of me. He never 
miſſed an opera nor an oratorio, took 
his ſeat under the orcheſtra at Vaux- 
hall, and as conſtantly placed him- 
ſelf next the rails at Ranelagh ; he 
ſeldom ſauntered i in the Park, till I 
drew him from the Royal Exchange 
to St. James's in the forenoon. In 
a word, he was an opulent merchant,' 
and might have made an excellent 
huſband, if I had poſſeſſed more pow 
dence and leſs coquetry. | 


When TI read the letter to my 


aunt, ſhe ſaid the man was certainly 
out of his mind, and: ſhe would: by 
no means have any af her family 


unite with lunatics. There was no 


eee. ſhe added, could be. 


equi- 
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equivalent to bringing a race of 
mad folks into the world, and that in 
this reſpect it was full as bad as the 
il. Tos | 7180 


CHA P. VIII. 


A modern character in the perſon of 


Dorimont. His paf ons and af- 
fliictions. Maria is rivalled by a 


| new-faſhioned negligee. h 


HOUGH my youth and ig- 
norance in the rea] eſtimation 

of mankind prevented my thinking 
ſeriouſly upon ſuch a ſuitor as Lo- 
thario, I was not inſenſible of the 
great eſtimation in which I ſeemed to 
be held by fops and danglers. My 
worthy aunt had more reaſons than 
one for diſſuading me to think of 
Lothario: though the advancing of 
my 
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my intereſt was the pretended mo- 
tive for acting upon the preſent tre- 


creative plan, yet her own advantage 
was what ſhe had really at heart; and 
as. my purſe bore all the weight, ſhe 


very judiciouſly conceived, that the 


ſooner I married, the ſooner ſhe would 
be precluded from my aſſiſtance, eſpe- 
cially if I was to wed a man of ſenſe 
and diſcernment ſufficient to ſee into 
her real deſigns : : ſhe conceived if I 
married a beau, or a fooi, he might 


be perſuaded to believe that ſhe had 


all along acted the parent s part, and 


that it would ſtill be for my advan- 
tage to remain under ſo good and ex- 
perienced a tutoreſs. For theſe rea- 
ſons I never had a civil thing ſaid to 


me by the butter flies of the day, but 


ſhe adviſed me to liſten to ſo genteel 


a man, ſo polite a perſon, ſo elegant 
a fel- 


| to92j 
a fellow. A girl's natural vanity and 
fondneſs of dreſs and parade are alone 
- ſufficient incentives for her to conſi- 
der thoſe he eterogeneous animals in a 
pointof light very different from what 
they merit: the ſanction this diſpoſi- 
tion received from my gouvernante, 
made me conceive J was in terreſtrial 
elyſium every time a powdered pup- 
py told me, with an unmeaning face, 
that I was the ſaveeteſt creature be had 
ever ſeen. | 
Dorimont, that compendium of 
perfumery, who ſpoke only to hear 
his own ſweet voice, ſmiled only to 
f diſplay his dimple, and laughed on- 
ly to manifeſt the whiteneſs of his 
teeth; the unmeaning, inſignificant, 
odoriferous Dorimont was a profeſ- 
{ed ſuitor of mine; he was enamour- 


ed, becauſe it was the faſhion to be 
in 
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in love; but this paſſion never ex- 


ceeded the bounds of the moſt inſipid 
delicacy, of the moſt unmeaning chaſ- 


tity ; he would fain have had the 
world believe he was the happy man, 
but he was not deſirous of taking the 
trouble of being ſo. The ſummit of 
Dorimont's bliſs was to be conſidered 
a favourite of the Ladies. Did they 
but ſmile upon him at the play, or 
ogle him at Ranelagh, oh! the hap- 


Py, too happy Dorimont! A new 


toaſt no ſooner made her appearance, 


than he contrived ſome method of 


being introduced to her; and he was 
ſure to be the firſt man that was ſeen 
with her tete-a-tete in publick. All 
his faculties were confined to ſtudying 
the means of procuring theſe deſirable 
ends; and it muſt be acknowledged 
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to his credit, that his ſucceſs was 
equal to his induſtry. 5 
Dorimont was a great favourite of 
my aunt's ; ſhe had prevailed upon 


him to believe that ſhe was a very 
ſenſible woman, had ſeen much of 
the world, kept the beſt company, 
and had always been eſteemed for her 
politeneſs and agreeable converſa- 
tion. This favourable opinion which 
Dorimont entertained of my aunt, 


made her, by a certain reciprocality 
of ſentiment, entertain very favoura- 


-ble notions of Dorimont, who in her 
eyes was the accompliſhed gentleman, 
a perfect maſter of good breeding, 
had an excellent taſte for dreſs, a 
moſt engaging manner, and, above 


all, was a complete judge of man- 


kind. What could be more endear- 
ing than all theſe accompliſhments in 


a haſ- 
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a huſband ?' But the misfortune was, 
he never opened his lips upon the 
ſcore of matrimony, or indeed the 
tender paſſion, except it were to tell 
me, that he ſhould be the moſt miſe- 
Table wretch alive if. I refuſed him 
the happineſs of my hand—to Ra- 
nelagh. 

My aunt would fain have had him 
more explicit upon theſe heads, and 
often urged him to come to an eclair- 
ciſſement. But how can a man ex- 
plain his meaning, when he has 
_ ; 1 

All his paſſions centered in dreſs, 
parade and vanity; he was an utter 


ſtranger to all impure ideas of carna- 


lity. He was in love, it is true; but 


then it was not with my perſon but 


my negligee. He was always capti- 
vated with a woman in proportion 
"WK to 
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to her dreſs—and I loſt my lover, 
becauſe Miſs D appeared that 
night at Ranelagh in the laſt new-fa- 
ſhioned filk, which I was not miſtreſs 


CHAP. IX. 


Maria's revenge upon Dorimont— 
her triumph. Her aunt's remon- 
ſtrances, with ſome ſmall infight 
into the characters of Captain T—, 
and Sir Thomas B. 


Would readily have forgiven Miſs 

D—— for having made ſo valu- 
able a conqueſt, had her ſucceſs been 
owing to her beauty, and not her 
| dreſs; but it was a mortifying conſi- 
deration to ſee. myſelf lighted for a 
beldame that might have been my 
mother, without even the veſtige of 
a good 
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a good feature, as a remnant of anti- 
quated charms, I was reſolved to 
ſupply Dorimont's loſs, and to con- 
vince him how much ſuperior I was 
to my rival, as well in dreſs as per- 
ſon : though the expence of a new 
ſack was what I could but ill afford 
at this juncture, my vanity, ſeconded 
by my aunt's approbation, made me 


reſolve upon outſhining Miſs D— the 


very next night ſhe appeared at Ra- 


nelagh. 


I had ſcarce entered the amphi- 
theatre, before I was accoſted by two 
gentlemen with whom I had drank 
tea there, in company with Dori- 
mont : their perſons and appearance 
were perhaps the moſt elegant in the 
place; ſo that, conſidering the pains 
] had taken to ſparkle, we made one 
of the moſt ſtriking groups in the 

E 3 place, 
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place. Dorimont had accompanied 
Miſs D in her own coach; we 
met him the very firſt round, he 
made a very low bow, and I turned 
my head aſide. He bluſhed, and 
looked extremely confuſed, but ſtill 
imputed my inattention to overſight; 
ſo that, whilſt the next ſong was 
ſinging, he came cloſe to me, and 
. aſked me, in a loud whiſper, * Whe- 
ther I intended to captivate every 
*.man-in the place ? for the very la- 
« dies ſay, that you never looked fo 
4b handſome before.” I replied, 1 
% was very much obliged to the la- 
ee dies, and particularly Miſs D——, 

« who was doubtleſs a very great 

« judge of beauty, as ſhe had ſtudied 
- © it ſo long.” This I pronounced 
with ſo audible a voice, that no 
one, within ſome yards, could avoid 
hear» 
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hearing; which produced ſo ge- 
neral a titter, that poor Dorimont 
did not attempt to ſay any more bright 
things that evening; but joined Miſs 
D „who had heard the compli- 
ment I paid her, with all imaginable 
precipitation, 


This triumph over that conſum- 
mate coxcomb did not a little gratify 
my ſpleen. Captain 1 — ſaid, he 
would certainly hang himſelf if he 
could muſter up courage enough; 
and Sir Thomas B— offered a hun- 
dred guineas to ten, that he would 
never be able to ſhew his face again 
at Ranelagh. The truth is, that nei- 
ther Dorimont nor Miſs D were 
any more viſible that evening; and 
the next day, ſo ſtrongly did the 
draught operate, a letter was pub- 
liſhed in one of the daily papers, re- 

ä E 4 mon- 
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monſtrating againſt the 7//-behavioar 
of certain Jadies in public places. 
Captain T took upon himſelf to 
anſwer it, and depicted in ſo lively a 
manner the character of the author, 


that Dorimont was obliged to go into 


the country for three months, to the 
irreparable loſs of the ladies, and the 
great diminution of bis conqueſts, to 


avoid being pointed at for the author 


of remonſtrances to the ladies. 


My vanity and ſelf. importance 
were greatly magnified by theſe co- 
quetiſh victories, and it cannot be at 
all ſurprizing that I ſhould imagine I 
could at any time command the firſt 
nobleman in England, if J ſet ſe- 
riouſly about it; but this, I thought, 


it would be time enough to do when 


Thad committed a little more ſlaugh- 


ter with my charms, My aunt was, 


how- 
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however, of a very different way of 


thinking; ſhe conceived that I was 
very much to blame not to bring 
every man, who ſaid a civil thing to 
me, to an eclairciſſement. In this 


reſpect her prudence could not be 


condemned, as ſhe foreſaw, without 
extending her view to a very diſtant 


proſpect, the entire annihilation of 


my fortune, by continuing the route 
we had now purſued for above eigh- 
teen months. Polly, ſaid ſhe to 
e me one morning, I do not at all 
<« approve of carrying your ſeveri- 
« ty to that pitch, with regard to the 
e men—,you have already lighted 
ce above half a dozen good parties, 
« that I am pretty certain you might 
© have made ſure of, had you play'd 
« your cards right; you ſhould ſtrike 


« whilſt the-iron is hot; when for- 
t rl E 5 « tune 
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te tune knocks, be ſure to open the 
« door. You have, by your cruelty, 
* drove Dorimont into the country— 
« that Dorimont who might have 
* made you ſo good a huſband 
He was a man, if I have any judg- 


* ment of the world, whom you might 
ce have faſhioned to your own like- 
ing; you might have made him 
„ think as you pleaſed, and act as 
e you choſe; beſides, he had a good 
« fortune, and was very much of the 
« gentleman.” 


I could not help interrupting her 
here: Indeed, aunt, ſaid I, his 
« fortune could not be very great, 
« or elſe he always behaved in 
« a very ſcrubby manner; for, if 
tt you obſerved, he conſtantly let us 
« pay for ourſelves whenever we went 
« to a public place with him; and 


It 
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jf he accompanied us in a coach, he 
& contrived to frame ſome excuſe for 
ce leaving us tocome back byourſelves, 
« that he might avoid bearing the 
* expence upon our return. And 
<« with regard to his being very much 
« of the gentleman, I am forry to 
% find your notions of gentility are 
« confined to ſuch being ſuch rep- 
« tiles as Dorimont.“ 

« Well, reſumed my aunt, it is 

&« needleſs to talk any more about 
e him— good or bad, he is gone, 
« and it is in vain to repine. But 
« here is the Captain, who has been 
« dangling after you theſe three 
© months, and I do not find you are 
an hour nearer bringing him to an 
* explanation, than you were the ve- 
« ry firſt night you met him at Rane- 
« lagh. Beſides, if you do not like 
R$----- 


1 

ee the Captain, though to be ſure he is 
every handſome, and quite the gen- 
te tleman ; there is Sir Thomas 
© B—, he is rich enough to make 
« you a genteel ſettlement, I war- 
e rant he would think nothing of five 
* or fix hundred a year for pin-mo- 
* ney, keep you a ſedan, a man 
ce out of livery for yourſelf, and every 
e thing you could deſire ;— then you . 
ee might be of ſome little ſervice -to 
« your friends that wiſh you well, 
« without hurting yourſelf.” —* But, 
e dear aunt, ſaid. I, interrupting 
« her, can I force the men to ex- 
te plain themſelves ? I ſhould have 
no manner of objection to the Cap- 
« tain, but I am afraid he has got 
« little more than his pay. As to the 
Knight, to be ſure, I ſhould like 
« him aboye all things; a title is 

| te what 
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« what I have always aimed at; but 
« he has never yet ſo much as hinted 
« at matrimony— and aſter all, I am 
te yet but very young. I may perhaps 
* meet with ſomething better than 
te either of theſe - When we had 
got thus far in our dialogue, we 
were interrupted by a rat-tat at the 
door, and a ſedan chair, from whence 
iſſued a gentleman who bad done me 
the honour of his hand the night be- 
fore, at a private ball, and who now 
did me the honour of waiting upon 
me to tea. 


| 
| 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


Some account of Maria's new lover. 
The advances he makes, and her 
behaviour thereupon. A dialogue 
of courtſhip, very proper to be read 
by all young ladies, who think 
they may ever be in the ſame ſi- 
tuation. | | ; 


XAR. Fitzherbert, my preſent vi- 
| ſitor, was a native of Ireland; 
but he had entirely diveſted himſelf 
of any peculiarity in his diſcourſe or - 
pronunciation, which moſt frequent- 
ly diſtinguiſn the natives of that 
country. He was about five and 
twenty years of age, tall, genteel, 
and handſome; he paſſed for a man 
of very conſiderable fortune, and pre- 
preſumptive heir to a Coronet. Such 
Þ recom- 
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recommendations as theſe could not 
fail having their influence over me, 
more eſpecially as he ſeemed by na- 
ture deſtined to charm our ſex: he 
had the happy art of always pleaſing 
in converſation, of ſuiting his diſ- 
courſe to his company, and ever fur- 
niſhing ſomething new and entertain- 
ing : but though theſe talents in ge- 
neral company made him conſtantly 
agreeable and. defired, they were 

greatly eclipſed: when put in compe- 
_ tition with his tete-a-tEte converſa- 
tions, when he ſeemed to unite eve- 
ry thing that could charm and de- 
light— he applauded without the ap- 
pearance of flattery— he captivated 
without appearing emulous of con- 
queſt. | 
Such then was Mr. Fitzherbert, 
who now paid me his firſt viſit, 
which 
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which was very ſhort, but which 
was very ſoon repeated, and which 
from being ceremonial ſoon became 
familiar. He would drop in at 
breakfaſt, take a dinner, and ſome- 


times ſtay to ſupper : he ſeemed to 


look upon himſelf already as one of 
the family, and took every opportu- 
nity of declaring his friendſhip : but 
ſill not a word of love occurred; it 
was full two months before he 
opened his lips upon this theme : I 
almoſt deſpaired that he would ever 
declare himſelf, when one afternoon, 
whilſt he was fitting by me, and 1 
was at work, he broke forth with a 
figh, which J could not help re- 
ſponding to, though at the ſame time 
I aſked bim the cauſe of his grief. 

« My dear Miſs, ſaid he, why do 
you aſk me ſo perplexing a quef- 

_—_— te tion t 
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tion? At this very time I am the 
g happieſt man in Europe that ſigh 
did not flow from grief, but from 
* Joy, which could be no otherways 
'* expreſſed,” —** Indeed, I replied, 
git is very extraordinary that joy 
** ſhould demonſtrate itſelf in ſo very 


** doleful a manner.” —* But pray, 


6 Miſs, ſaid he, interrupting me, 
upon what occaſion did you give 
ec vent to ſome diſcontent, if ſuch 
« muſt be the cauſe of fighing ?” 


This queſtion did not a little diſcon- 


cert me ; however, I had preſence of 
mind ſufficient to ſay, That my 


de father, who was one of the ten- 


te dereſt parents, juſt then came in- 


eto my head.” —* Upon my word, 


* replied he, - haſlily, I ſhould ra- 


« ther have imagined you had been 


„e thinking of a lover. —In ſaying 


this 


* 
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this he caught hold of my hand, 
and kiſſed it with great rapture. 


My aunt entered at this inſtant, 
Which I was very glad of, as it ſaved 
me ſome confuſion, though my face 
was pretty well covered with bluſhes. 
Tea was now prepared, and we had 
no opportunity of coming to any 
farther explanation that afternoon. 
The next day, however, he took 
an opportunity of waiting upon me 
in the abſence of my aunt. * 
« dear life; ſaid he, in entering, I 
te am come to make a tender to you 
*of a virgin heart, that has not yet 
been caught within the wiles of | 
„love will you accept of it with 
eas much ſincerity as I offer it? 
Upon my word, Sir, ſaid I, you 
—_—_ aſtoniſh me with ſuch a de- 


1 « claration, 
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« claration, I do not know what an- 
*« {wer to make.” 

«Shall I dictate to you, reſumed 
ehe, only ſay that you accept of my 
* offer, and I am completely happy. 
© I will not pretend to aſk your's in 
* return; that would be too much 
e preſumption, till ſuch time as I 
* have, in your opinion, merited 
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Indeed, Sir, I replied, you talk. 


* to me in a language that I am an 
e utter ſtranger to—this may be very 


e faſhionable and elegant, but to an 


innocent, ignorant girllike me, it is 
* abſolutely thrown away upon her.” 
„Ohl my Maria, faid he, if 
e you treat me in this coquettiſh 
* manner, I am quite undone : lay 
* afide that vanity and inſolence of 
*« your ſex, and be a rational crea- 

ture, 
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* ture. Do you conſider that I am 
this moment upon the rack, and 
© that every evaſion you make is but 


* an additional torture ?” He uttered 
theſe laſt words with ſo much ſeem- 
. * * . " 
ing ſincerity, and accompanied them 


ſo opportunely with a flood of tears, 
that I could not refrain joining con- 
cert in his affliction. 

When 1 had ſomewhat recovered 
myſelf, and wiped away the tears I 


endeavoured to hide, What would 


« you aſk of me? ſaid I,” Only 
i whether or not you completely hate 
* me?” he replied. If it will give you 
tt any ſatisfaction, I anſwered, to tell 
* you I do not, that I readily will.” 
„But, ſaid he, do you think you 
e could prevail upon yourſelf to 
e conceive one favourable thought 
in my behalf.“ I have no rea- 
5“ fon, 


"LW! 
* ſon, ſaid I, to entertain any 
* other.” —* But then, ſaid he, tak- 
«ing hold of my hand gently, do 
<« you think I might ever ſhare any 
< part of your eſteem ? Indeed, Sir, 
* I replied, I eſteem every gentle- 
ce man that behaves as ſuch.''—* 80 
* then, ſaid he, I find I only parti- 
e cipate in general the benevolence 
you extend to all mankind—Do 
e you think I can never hope to en- 
* gage one ſmall quarter of your 
heart, after I have fo frankly 


* yielded you all mine ?”—* Indeed, 
* Sir, it is difficult, I ſaid, for me 
© ſo young to judge of my future 


« ſentiments ; but I muſt acknow- 


« lege I like you as well as any gen- 
« tleman I everſaw.”—'* Then, my 
" angel, ſaid he, you have made. 


% me happy ; if I have no rival, I 
ee may 


1 
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' © may hope, by perſeverance, and a 
full demonſtration of the extent of 
<« my paſſion, to merit ſome particu- 
c lar regard in your eye.“ 

This was the ſubſtance of this con- 
verſation; and he left me, after hav- 
ing made the moſt ſolemn declara- 
tion, that © never yet had any female 
% made the leaſt impreſſion upon his 
tte heart, but that he found the com- 
ce plete conqueſt was left for me, 
% whoſe tranſcendent charms no 
© man could dare reſiſt.” | 
Upon my aunt's return, ſhe was 

very. inquiſitive to know what had 
paſſed between me and Mr. Fitzher- 
bert, and whether he had yet come 
to any terms? whether he had yet ap- 
pointed the day for our nuptials ? 
but above all, whether he had yet 
me me any preſent? I told her, in 
- anſwer 
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anſwer, that he had ſaid many civil 


things to me; but that they were 
ſuch as every pretty woman ought to 
expect from a man with whom ſhe 
is tète-A-tète. This information was 
no way ſatisfactory to my aunt; for ſhe 
ſaid I ſhould now profit of the opportuni- 


fy before his paſſion cooled, as he might 


perhaps meet with ſome other that 
he might think handſomer, or like 


better. I did not pretend to diſpute 


with her any of theſe points, though 


in my opinion I fancied I had fo 
perfectly rivetted him, that there 
could be.no danger of a rival. 


I retired early to reſt, yet 'I got 
but very little ſleep that night; 1 
ſcarce cloſed my eyes for reflecting 
upon what Mr. Fitzherbert had faid 
to me. I found. he had made a 


complete conqueſt of my heart; 


and 
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and yet there was ſomething miſgave 
me, that he did not mean honoura- 
bly by me; and I was reſolved to 
have an explanation from him of 
this matter, the firſt time he renew- 
ed his converſation upon the ſcore of 
love. 


. . 


The rupture between Maria and 

Mr. Fitzherbert, his letter upon 
the occaſion, their reconciliation, 
the approach of their nuptials, 

and the preparation ſhe makes. 


TY lover was as conſtant to his hour 
As the dial to the ſun, 


n it be not ſhone upon. 


He renewed his addreſſes, and 
preſſed me hard to make a ten- 
der of my heart, and J plucked 
EET. E 


. 
up courage enough to aſk. him upon 
what terms? © The moſt honoure 
« able in the world, he replied.” 
Why, then, Sir, ſaid I, you may 
take what ſteps you pleaſe to convince 


me of your fincerity. He ſeemed 


ſomewhat diſconcerted at this unex- 


pected reply, and during the reſt of 


his viſit the converſation turned en- 


tirely upon indifferent things. The 
next day, however, he renewed the 
ſubject of his paſſion, ſaying, that 
now he was the happieſt man in the 
world, and thathe conſidered me al- 
ready as his better part, „ for after 
* mutual conſent, ſaid he, all the 
« reſt is mere ceremony. How, 
« Sir, ſaid I, do you look upon the 
* holy inſtitution of marriage as mere 
te ceremony, that may be diſpenſed 
with whenever our inclination 


Vor. I. © may 
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& may prompt us to conſider it in 
« that light? — My dear, ſaid he, 
read ſcripture, and you will ſee 
our fore · fathers conſidered it en- 
« tirely in this light, and I do not 
<«« ſuppoſe we can pretend to be bet 


a ter than them; beſides, faid he, 


« there. are fo many obſtacles now 
* to ſurmount, and 16 many diſa- 
e greeable ſteps to be taken, ſince 
« the marriage-a&t has paſſed, that 
all ſenſible people are entirely of 
« opinion that it is only putting ſo 
% much money in the prieſt's pocket, 


=... publiſh three weeks before 


hand to all the pariſh, that on ſuch 
«y night a girl i is to loſe her —_ 
40 nity.” 

His. converſation did not a little 
alarm me, and I left him in an 
abrupt manner, ſaying, that ſince I 

| found 
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found he and I differed ſo much in 


eſſentials, it was time we ſhould 
diſcontinue our acquaintance.' He 
would fain have prevented my going, 
but all his efforts were ineffectual, 
and I retired to my chamber, where 
I gave a full vent ta my grief in a 
flood of tears. My aunt found me 
in this ſituation, and deſired to know 
the reaſon ; to this I anſwered in ge- 
neral, that I believed Mr. Fitzher- 
bert had no good intentions towards 
me : ſhe aſked me if he had offered 


me any rudeneſs? To this I replied 


in the negative; but added, I was 


certain, by the tenor of his diſcourſe, 


that he had no defign of making 
me his wife. Whilſt we were thus 
canvaſſing Mr. Fitzherbert's late be- 
haviour, a chairman brought a let- 
ter from him, which he had written 
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at an adjacent coffee-houſe, and 
which was nearly to the following 
purport. 5 


« My dear Miſs _ 


« I am extremely ſorry that you 

« ſhould have taken any thing amiſs 
„ which occurred in our converſa- 
1 tion this afternoon : if you form 
ce any bad opinion of me therefrom 
* you are much to blame, for what 
4 ſaid I did not pretend to deliver 
as my ſentiments, but what might 
« be urged upon the occaſion by any 
« indifferent perſon. I beg you will 
„not think me any way culpable 
for uttering what accidentally 
it eſcaped from me without the leaſt 
« deſign of diſpleaſing. If 1 have, 
* however, offended you, preſcribe 
s the terms of my atonement, and 
641 
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“J will readily ſubmit to them—A 
© general recantation of my errors, 
«© if you are of opinion that I ever 
% adopted any, I am very ready to 
* make, and to aſſure you by the 
* moſt ſolemn of vows how much 
« I am, and more than it is poſſible 
« for words to expreſs, 


„My dear angel, 


« Your moſt devoted ſervant. 


Georee's Coffee-houle 3 ” 
Tuſliy. * » * C. Fitaberbert.“ 


My eyes were too much involved 
in ſorrow to be able to peruſe this 
epiſtle; ſo that my aunt, to whom 1 
conſigned it, having put on her ſpec- 
tacles, read it aloud, but not without 
making comments upon every paſ- 
F 3 ſage, 
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fage, and concluding the whole 
with ſaying, This man can never 
mean ought but honourable, for 
« you have it under his hand, ſo 
that you need be under no appre- 
„ henſions,” | 

In this manner did my diſcerning 
aunt buoy me up with hopes, and 
prevail upon me to readmit his viſits, 
though I was very far from being 
convinced of the ſincerity of his i in- 


tentions from this letter. 

He appeared with ſeeming great 
contrition in his countenance upon 
his next viſit, ſaying, © he was 
© convinced he had been in the 
« wrong in afferting what he had 
* done, but that they were far from 


his ſertiments upon that ſubject, 
„as he would have convinced me 
<« if J had given him time; but that 


60 1 
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« I bounced away from him in ſuch 
« a hurry, and in ſuch a heat, that 
« there was no ſuch thing as ſetting 
any thing to rights.” 
I told him in return, * that I 
« was very glad to find he was not 
e of that way of thinking, and that 


eit was upon that confddnition only 


<« that I admitted him again to viſit 
eme, as what he ſaid muſt have a- 


« larmed every woman of a virtuous 


<« diſpoſition, who paid the leaſt re- 


<< gard to a gentleman's addreſſes.“ 


In this manner was our recanci- 
lition brought about, my aunt ob- 
ſerving in her uſual trite proverbial 
ſtyle, © that the quarrel of lo- 
© yers was the renewal of love.“ 
Things appeared now to go on 
ſwimmingly ; he ſaid he ſhould pro- 
cure a | ſpecial licence, and abſolutely 
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fixed upon a day for our nuptials. 
My time was employed in Preparing 
my bridal cloaths, and I ſpared no 
expence upon the occaſion, as I 
thought it would be paying my huſ- 
band a compliment to appear as ele- 
gant as poſſible in quality of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. 


CHAP. 


[ 105 J 
CHAP. XII. 


She is perſuaded againſt her inclina- 
tion to go with Fitzherbert to a 
ball—takes her to a tavern near 
Soho—they wait for the compa- 
ny, who never come — repeated 
expedients are uſed to prevail up- 


on her to ſtay-—He puts laudanum 


in her liquor, which brings on an. 

involuntary ſleep, when he de- 

flowers her of her virginity. 
HILST things were in this 


ſituation, he came one af- 


ternoon in a great Hurry, and told me 


he had received from a friend of 
his two tickets for a ball, which was 
toconſiſtof nothing but the genteeleſt 


and moſt elegant company, particu- 
hel of the female kind, otherwiſe 


| 2 he 
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he would not propoſe the party to 
me. I had been running about all 
that day from milliners to mercers, 
and from mercers to mantua- makers, 
and was ſo fatigued that the thoughts 
of dancing were ſufficient to make 
me reſolve upon retiring to reſt: 1 
therefore pleaded this excuſe; and 

| begged he would compliment ſome 
other lady with his ticket and his 
hand; but he could not think of 
ſuch a thing as long as I was in be- 
ing, and intreated me not to refuſe 
him ſo ſmall a favour., I till per- 
ſevered, however, in not going, till 
my auntjoined in perſuaſion with him, 

| - and made uſe of all the arguments in 
ber power, whiſpering to me that I 
i ſhould not refuſe Mr. Fitzherbert any 
1 reaſonable requeſt, as things were at 
. ow ſituated. This laſt argument 
| had 
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had more force than all the reſt, and 
at length, much againſt my inclina- 
tion, I agreed to accompany him. 
Upon our arrival at the place 
where the ball was fixed upon, he 
inquired of the waiter for ſeveral 


gentlemen by name, and was an- 


ſwered they were not yet come, ſo 
that we were ſhewn into a room to 
wait for their arrival. Though this 
was the firſt time in my life that I 
was ever in a tavern with a man 
alone, I had not the leaſt apprehen- 
fions of danger, as I conſidered my- 
ſelf at preſent with no other than 
my huſband ; ſo. that I readily con- 
ſented to drink a glaſs of wine, and 
appeared. as chearful as the occaſion 
required. 
An hour elapſed in this manner, 
before any of our expected compa- 
EG nions 
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| _. nions arrived, and I began to teſtify 
ſome apprehenſions that we ſhould 
be diſappointed, and to ſignify that 
it were better we returned; but he 
appeared very poſitive there could be 
no diſappointment, as the perſons 
who had invited him were to be at 
all the expence, which aroſe from 
ſome wagers that had been loſt in 
that houſe a few evenings before, and 
that the money was already depoſited 
in the landlord's hands. Beſides, 
added he, if they do not come, I 
e think we have a right to partake 
of the regale for the trouble we 
have taken.“ 

This laſt aſſertion I did not altoge- 
ther admire, as I imagined it looked 
as if he was already reconciled to a 
ſapper without a dance, and I now 


preſſed. him more than ever to go: 
he 
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he repeatedly rung the bell to in- 


quire if any of the gentlemen were 
come yet, and he was conſtantly 
anſwered 1n the negative. 

We had already drank a bottle of 
champaign, and I began to find my 
head ſomewhat giddy, which made 
me reſolutely refuſe touching ano- 
ther glaſs, though he greatly impor- 
tuned me ; and I ordered the waiter 
to call me a coach, as I was fearful 
my giddineſs might increaſe. * 

Some expedient was now neceſ- 
ſary to make me ſtay; the waiter 
returned, and ſaid there was never a 
coach upon the ſtand; I then ordered 
a chair, but the fame difficulty pre- 
ſented itſelf in this reſpect, and I 
found myſelf under the difagreeable 
neceſſity of either walking home, in 


the midſt of a heavy rain, drefled as 


1 was, 
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I was, or ſtaying till ſuch time as 
the waiter thought proper to procure 
a conveyance. | 
Whilſt I remained in this diſa- 
greeable ſituation a card was brought 
Mr. Fitzherbert, intimating that one 
of the ladies who was to have been 
preſent, was taken ſuddenly ill, and 
that the dance was. poſtponed till 
another opportunity. This meſſage 
had its defired effect, I be- 
gan to pity the lady, though I knew 
nothing of her, and was eaſily per- 
ſuaded to be ſeated, when an ele- 
gant cold collation coming in, Mr. 
Fitzherbert inſiſted upon my eating, 
« ſaying it would do my head 
good; and in this expectation I 
eat a wing of a fowl, and | 
drank ſome ſmall beer, | 


Supper 


reer 
4 


1 

Supper was ſcarce taken away be- 
fore ſuch an uncommon drowſineſs 
came over me, as I never before 
experienced, all my endeavours to 
keep awake were ineffeCtual, and in 
a few minutes I was overwhelmed 
with ſleep O that this had been 
the ſleep of death, never to have 
waked again—But, alas! I was 
brought back to life and ſhame by 
the cruel efforts of this perfidious 
man, to rob me of woman's moſt 
precious jewel! 
| The ſoporific draughts which he fo 
treacherouſly impoſed upon me, had 
now loſt their force— the fituation 
I was in too ſenſibly affected me to 
let even laudatium operate — my 


ſcreams, my outcries, were all in 


vain—the deed was done, and it 
was but little confolation to upbraid 
oY him 
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him with the appellations of villain, 
monſter, and barbarian | He threw 
himſelf at my feet, and proteſted 
« that he had ſtruggled againft nature 
ce reaſon became too weak---that 
« I was ſo inchantingly beautiful as I 
&© ſlumbered, that an anchorite might 
© have been pardoned for his crime: 
“ Beſides, continued he, my dear 
% Maria, are you not my wife, will 
* not eight and forty hours conſe- 
« crate you mine by all Jaws human 
and divine? I have but juſt-taſted 
of that delicious fruit, which has 

given a greater edge to my appetite, 
«and I ſhall think every moment 
« an age, till the e banquet 
«-1s-ſerved in form.“ 

Tears were now my only reply, 
whilſt he endeavoured by every ſo- 
phiſticated argument to perſuade 
Hunt ; me 


4 
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me that he was infinitely more ena- 
moured with me than ever. © Your 
„face, he ſaid, it is true, has ir- 
e reſiſtible charms—but thoſe beau- 
* ties which I have juſt explored, 
* are what moſt eminently intitle 
« you to a ſuperiority over the reſt 


* of your ſex 


1% Where am I! ſurely paradiſe is round me! 
« Sweets planted by the hand of heav'n grow 
; « here, 
© And every ſenſe is full of thy perfection. 
« To hear thee ſpeak might calm a madman's 
1 phrenzy, — 
6 Till by attention he forgot his ſorroẽw: 
6 To touch thee, that's heaven but to enjoy 
«© thee, 
« Of! thou nature's whole perfekten in one 
| piece, 8 N 
“ Sure in framing thee heav'n took un-] 
« uſual care, fe” 
Like it's own beauty it deſign'd thee fair, \ 
« And form'd thee by the beſt lov'd angel! 
6 there, S | 
« Pardon 
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| Pardon my rapture, my life, 
« but nothing but the words of that 
; I inimitable poet could expreſs the 
amazing ſenſations J have juſt felt. 


CA. un. 


Maria is prevailed upon to acquieſce 
to his intreaties, by the ſolemn 
promiſes he makes of marriage. 
Her diſappointment—the effect 
it has * her health. 


1 was near three i in che morning 
| before we returned, but the hour 
| gave my aunt no ſuſpicion of what 
l had paſſed; and he had ſo complete- 
ly perſuaded me, that it was for my 
honour and future happineſs to keep | 

it an entire ſecret, that I, was reſol= | 
ved not to divulge it. He returned 


next wy, * brought me a ring, 
which 
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which he told me would unite us for 
ever; he put it on, **and now, ſaid he, 
** my angel, I hope you are perſua- 
« ded of my ſincerity.— All your ap- 
* prehenfions muſt now vaniſh, as I 
* hereby declare you my wife in the 
* face of heaven and earth; and to- 


© morrow's ſun ſhall witneſs my 


'* yows before the altar.” 


I muſt own that he uttered this 
with ſo much folemnity, and ap- 
peared ſo perfectly bleſſed with what 
had paſſed the preceding night, that 
he, at length, perſuaded me, there 
could be no crime in the repetition. 


Here, perhaps, in the eyes of the 
ſcrupulouſly virtuous, I was an acceſ- 
ſary to his guilt; and though I 
might befors have conſcientiouſly 
pleaded his treachery, for having 
robbed me of my virginity, as I now 

vo- 
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voluntarily made a ſacrifice of my 
chaſtity, I can no longer urge my in- 
nocence, or claim protection at the al- 
tar of virtue. But, alas! when it is 
conſidered that I was now entirely 
at his mercy, and that methought 


prudence told me I ſhould not take 


any ſtep that might give him the leaſt 
diſguſt ; I imagined it would be act- 


ing contrary to my intereſt, and that 


I ſhould. in fome meaſure be inſtru- 


mental in my own ruin, if I refuſed. 


bim any thing he aſked.— The rea- 
ſoning of a girl of ſeventeen upon 
ſuch an occaſion, added to the im- 
portunity of a man poſſeſſed of every 
artifice to impoſe upon our ſex, 


might eaſily induce me to throw off 


any farther reſerve to him who, had 


already, obtained the firſt fruits of 
enjoyment. 
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Every circumſtance united to fa- 
your his deſign, ->My aunt was 
gone to market, and had taken the 
maid with her, ſo that there was 
not a ſoul in the houſe but he and 
myſelf ;—he found me in my deſha- 
bile, -before I had put on my ſtays, 
and he followed me into my bed- 
chamber, whilſt I was ſtill at my 
toilet, and where I could not plead 
even the danger of rumpling the 
bed, for it was not yet made. 


He caught me in his arms, and, 
almoſt drowning me with kiſſes, 
threw me upon the bed, whilſt, 
in a kind of trance, I granted all 
he could defire : we were ſtill in this 
ſituation when my aunt rapped at 
the door, and I had ſcarce time to 
adjuſt my cloaths in ſuch a manner 
as to give her no ſuſpicion, before ſhe 


Came 
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came into my apartment, and gave 
me a long, and, at preſent, very te- 
dious account of her marketing, and 


the preparations ſhe had beea mak- 


ing to celebrate my nuptials. 


Upon his departure that evening; 


he promiſed to come at eight next 
morning, and accompliſh what he 
| Had ſo folemnly vowed. Sleep never 


approached my eyes that night; ſuch 
a- variety. of thoughts forced them- 
ſelves upon me, which cauſed a per- 
turbation of mind that would let me 
no longer remain in bed. As ſoon as 
Aurora began to dawn, I roſe and 
dreſſed myſelf, and began ta make 


ſuch preparations as were neceſſary 
for the expected awful event; every 
 inftant ſeemed a year till eight o'clock 


ſtruck but when that hour 


was paſſed, each moment now in- 
creaſed 
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creaſed my fears, and I would gladly 
have recalled even thoſe tedious 
inſtants to haye been poſſeſſed of 
equal hope. 

Nine, ten, eleven, twelve, all 
ſtruck, but no Mr. Fitzherbert ap- 
peared.— I now loſt all patience, and 
diſpatched a meſſenger to his cham- 
bers in the Temple, to inquire the 
reaſon: the porter returned, with- 
out being able to fee any body, or 
make any body hear. This was a 
dagger to my heart; all his trea- 
chery at once blazed before me, ana 
I threw myſelf upon the bed, de- 
voted to deſpair. | 


My aunt came and attempted to 
afford me ſuch conſolation as ſhe 
thought might alleviate my afflic- 
tion; but every argument ſhe offer- 
ed, ſo little was ſhe acquainted with 

the 
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the real ſtate of my caſe, inſtead of 


diminiſhing my ſorrow, by far in- 


creaſed it. © She bid me to deſpiſe 


* ſuch a wretch who had no regard 
* for his promiſe, - and ſaid, that, 
* in her opinion, I had a very lucky 
te eſcape, to avoid a man of ſuch baſe 
principles.“ I ſhould have thought 
ſo too, had her words been com- 
pletely verified. —* Forget him, ſaid 
* ſhe, there are men enough in the 
« world more valuable than him; 
& you have youth, beauty and virtue 
„on your fide, which are great re- 
% commendations; but more eſpe- 
« cjally the laſt, as no woman that 
*©'poſleſſes it need ever to deſpair.” 
A hundred poignards darted at once 
to my ſoul at this reflection, my 


tears ſtreamed with double rapidity, 
and my anguiſh was ſo great that I 


ſwooned 


1 
ſwooned, unable to ſupport nature 
under ſo arduous a conflict. 

An apothecary was ſent for imme- 
diately, who bled me, and ordered 
what he imagined proper medicines 
for a female deeply afflicted with an 
hyſterical diſorder, which he pro- 


nounced to be my caſe. Grief and 
deſpair reigned with ſuch unlimited 


ſway over me, that 1 very narrowly 


eſcaped with my life. I was brought 


to ſo low a ſtate, that I was ſcarce 
able to walk at the end of ſix weeks; 


and a letter, which I received from 


my inhuman betrayer, had nearly 


operated as ſtrongly upon me as the 
__ cauſe of my affliction, 
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e HA FP. xv. 
A letter ſhe receives from Fitzher- 


bert —her indignation is fired at 
it —reſolves to deſpiſe and forget 


him— re- appears in publick 


her hopes revive; —a moſt fatal 


diſcovery, which blaſts all her ex- 


N pectatio us, — her aunt's behaviour 
von the occaſion, | 176 


THE "IRE day after I had 


got down ſtairs, having been 
confined to my room, for near ſix 


weeks, the poſt : man rapped at the 
door, and brought a letter directed 


to Miſs Maria Brown. I trembled 


from head to foot at the ſight of the 


hand, which I knew to be Fitzher- 


bert's, and had ſcarce power to break 


the, ſeal; my aunt would willingly 
have 


| 
4 
| 
{ 
| 
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have ſaved me the trouble, but my 
apprehenſions leſt he ſhould have 
been baſe enough to hint at any thing 
that had paſſed between us to my 
prejudice, made me take the reſolu- 
tion of peruſing it myſelf. 


© Miſs, 

% You will doubtleſs be ſurprized 
hear from me, after ſo long an ab- 
ſence, and ſo continued a filence; 
you have, perhaps, a thouſand times 
upbraided me-with perfidy, and thoſe 
common accuſations your ſex are ſo 
apt to beſtow upon thoſe men who 
are not filly enough to be cavght in 
the flimſy nets of artifice, which you 
are ſo conſtantly employed in work- 
ing for us. 8 

« In a word, Madam, I fk my- 
ſelf greatly impoſed upon, with re- 

gt IE. 
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ſpect to your fortune and expectan- 
.Cies. Your aunt, and yourſelf, fre- 
quently gave me to.underſtand, that 
you was heireſs to a very ample for- 
| tune when you came of age; where- 
We | as, according to the beſt information 
| which I have had in the neighbour- 
0 hood where you was born, and where 
| your mother till refides, I find that 
| your father left you only a few hun- 
6 dred pounds. This being the caſe, 
18 vou will not think I.a& an ungene- 
| iſ Tous part in giving up all pretenſions 
| to you, and wiſhing you all the ſuc- 

ceſs your beauty and your merit may 
intitle you to. 


Þ 41: am, Mis, 
i VPour moſt 6bedient 
| | humble ſervant, 
Cork, June | 
20. Charles Fitzberbert.” 
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What a tranſition from the exta-- 
tic tranſports which he promiſed 
| Himſelf at the delectable banquet of 
my charms—a cold phlegmatic let- 
ter of bargain and ale, worthy of a- 
Horſe-jockey in Smithfield ! Such: 
| indifference from a man on whom I 
had fixed my heart, whom 1 looked 
upon as the partner of my future life, 
might have preyed upon my ſpirits, . 
which were till greatly depreſſed, . 
had not my indignation fired at the 
inſult,—T reſolved'to deſpiſe a wretch 
that could act upon ſuch baſe, and 
talk upon ſach mercenary princi- 


ples. 


I endeavoured to eraze the idea of 
Fitzherbert entirely.from my mind, . 
| and to this end I once more appear- 
ed in publick ; every one compli- 
mented me upon my recovery, and 


G 3. I thought: 
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I thought I had as fair a prſpect as 


ever of making my fortune - when a 


diſcovery, which forced itſelf up- 


on me, blaſted all my hopes, and 


darkened all my future days. with 
black deſpair.— I was three months 
gone with child, before J was con- 


vinced of my pregnancy, ſo great a 


novice was I in affairs of this nature, 
I had no friend to whom I dared to 


divulge the ſecret : my aunt's de- 


clared deteſtation againſt every lip of 
chaſtity aſſured me, there I ſhould 


find no, aſylum ; beſides, my influ- 


ence diminiſhed in proportion as my 
ſmall fortune leſſened: and ſhe had 
ere now thrown out ſome hints that 
ſhe ſhould be obliged very ſoon to 
to give up houſe-keeping,asſhe could 
not pretend to ſupport it any longer, 
: without ſome good lodgers ; and that 


ſhe 
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ſhe had an offer made her of taking 

cate of an old gentleman's houſe in 

the country, which ſhe thought, in 

her preſent circumſtances, it would 

be very imprudent for her to refuſe. 
She had frequently been very in 


quiſitive into the reaſon of my eating 
nothing with my tea at breakfaſt, 
had put ſome queſtions to me con- 
cerning ſome monthly female ſecrets, 
and ſeemed greatly ſurpriſed at my 
frequent reachings; yet ſhe had ne- 
ver taxed me with the fact: but, 
alas! my apron- ſtring ſoon became 
too ſhort, and there was no hiding 
ech, , * 

Inſtead of reading me a lecture 
without end upon the ſcore of virtue 
and religion, intermingled with ſe- 
vere reprimands and menaces, as I 


expected, ſhe ſeemed to take no ſort | 
G 4 of 
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of. notice of the. diſcovery ſhe had 


made, and 1 was in hopes I ſhould 
have been able to have made her 
connive at the accident, and endea- 
vour to hide my.misfortune from the 
world; but when, my expectations 
were, in this reſpect, raiſed to their 
higheſt pinnacle, they were ſoon le- 


: velled with the baſis of deſpair. 


She told me one morning, at 
breakfaſt; that the. houſe was let, and 


that ſhe ſhould diſpoſe of her furni- 
ture in a fortnight” 5 time, and there- 


fore gave me that notice, that I mi ight 


Provide myſelf-with an apartment in 


time in ſaying this, ſhe left me ve- 
ry abruptly, to make my reflections 


| upon her conduct. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Her aunt's ingratitude Nel exem- 
plified; a few ſtrictures upon that 
execrable crime. The ſtep Ma- 
ria is obliged to take, and the ap- 


proach of a critical period. 


E never converſed upon the 


ſubject of my misfortune 
till tbe morning I was to leave 


my aunt, and repair to a lodging 


I had taken in Silver-ſtreet, Soho. 
My fortune; as the reader may ima- 


gine, was at this time pretty well : 
exhauſted, —it conſiſted of exactly 


five guineas ; the aſſiſtance I had 
given her, during my reſidence with 
her; might very well have intitled 


me to ſome ſhare of the money 
which aroſe from the ſale of the 
goods, which ſhe was this very day - 


a G 5 to 
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to receive; but, in order to prevent 
my grafting any hopes upon that 
| foundation, ſhe made me the follow- 
ing exhortatory and edifying diſ- 


cou rſe. ; 


* * have 1 never yet upbraided you 
e with your infamy, though it has 


** ben ſhocking to my fight for ſome 
months, and has, in a great mea- 
4 ſure, induced me to take the ſtep 


£ I now do of diſpoſing of my goods 
to pay my debts, and retire into 
«© the country. But now that I am 


going to leave you, and ſhall per- 
* haps never ſee you again, I think 


« jt is time for me to ſay a few 
« words to you. After the ſhame 
* and diſhonour you have brought 
«© upon yourſelf, you cannot expect 
* that any of your friends or relations 
t ean look ypon you; I ſhould be 
frightened 
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ftightened out of my ſenſes at the 
thoughts of your calling me aunt a 
4 month's hence, when all the world 
© muſt be convinced of your proſti- 
«© tution, There is nothing left for 
« you to do, but to go and hide 
« yourſelf in ſome corner of the 
te world, where no body knows you, 
e that you may be no farther a diſ- 
« orace to your relations; and when 


e you have got rid of that ſhameful | 
burden, write to the Abbeſs of your 


« convent at Douay, and endeavour 
« to be re- admitted, that you may, 
« by a life of exemplary piety, en- 
« deavour to atone for-thoſe-deadly 
« fins you have been guilty of. As 
« to me, you know my circum- 
« ſtances, it is not in my power to 
« aſſiſt you, if I would. Beſides, I 

* ſhould think it a very great ſin to 
0 G 6 en- 
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encourage vice. Vou are a ſcan- 


% dal to religion, honour, and de- 
*« cency and therefore never apply 
t to me, or expect to hear from me 
any: more.“ 

Ingratitude is convinly the native 
offipring of Satan, it could be en- 
gendered in none but an infernal 
breaſt; it. is an epitome of all the 
crimes mankind can be.guilty of: yet 
it grows and. thrives in every ſail— 
all, profeſſions adopt it—each ſex 
practiſe it. If there is ſome particu- 


lar curſe above deſtined for the pu- 


niſhment of ſuperlative villainy, this 


muſt be the object! 


Aſter having expended my ſmall 


Fee in. ſupporting ſuch, a mon- 


ſter, the caſts me, in my greateſt 
diftreſs, upon the world, without 
the ability of, any way ſupporting 

__INY» 
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myſelf. Nay, not only this, but the 
informs all my acquaintance of what 
ſhe has diſcovered; and-writes:to all 
my relations, to give them: the ſame | 
iatimation, that ſhe may, in her opi- | 
nion, exculpate. her barbarous con- | 
duct. | | 
| Aﬀeer ſuch an harangue, there re- 
quired but little ceremony to take 
leave. of ſuch a monſter. I turned 
upon my heel, and left her to the 
ſtings and adders which. ſhe * 


dered in her own breaſt. 


The gentle woman at whoſe houſe | 
I:had taken a lodging, was one of 
thoſe - good-natured pliant ſort of 
women, who can conform them- 
ſe]ves to any thing: though ſhe per- 
ceived I was pregnant, ſhe aſked me 
no queſtions either concerning my 
marriage, or my huſband, This was 

8 a very 


| [134] 
| a very agreeable circumſtance to me, 
| for 1 was very fearful, leſt, by her 
| inquiſitive interrogations, I might 
have been obliged to come to ſuch 
an explanation as would haye greatly 
diſconcerted me, and prevented my 
having any future ſociety with her. 
For near two months, then, I 
| paſſed my time tolerably agreeable 
with my landlady, though 1 was 
not at-times without ſome very mor- 
tifying reflections at the ſilence my 
mother obſerved, notwithſtanding 1 
had wrote her ſeveral letters. At 
the end of this period Ifound my 
money all gone, and myſelf very 
near my time. 


CHAP. 


435 J 
E HAF. XVI. 


Acquaints her landlady with her fi- 

tuation and diſtreſs—who procu- 

res her a ticket for the lying- in 

| hoſpital —is delivered there—her 

| child dies. Her acquaintance 

with Mrs. Freemantle, and her af- 
ing ſtory. 


— 


| 
ö 


T was in vain now to make a ſe- 
cret to my landlady of my pre- 
ſent ſituation; ſhe, in ſome meaſure, 
anticipated the neceflity I was under 
of diſcloſing my mind. She obſer- 
yed to me, without any ſort of ce- 
remony, that it was high time, if I 
had not already done it, to prepare 
ſome child-bed linen, for that, if 
ſhe judged right, I muſt be very 
near my time. I was very well 
5 con- 
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convinced of the rectitude. of her ob- 
ſervation ; but in my preſent ſitua- 
tion .I was unable to follow her ad- 
vice. As I had found her ſo good a 
fort of woman, I reſolved to diſcloſe - 
my mind, and tell her the truth. She 
ſaid, if that was the caſe, ſhe believed 
ſhe could make intereſt for me to get 
into the. lying-in hoſpital, where : 
ſhould be at no expence; and ſhe 
accordingly procured me a ticket. 
1 was very well received there, 
conſidering it was an hoſpital; büt, 
notwithſtanding the care and atten- 


tention . of the doctors, the child died 


the third day after its birth, which | 


was - occaſioned, ' no doubt, by my 3 
illneſs immediately after my preg- 


nancy, and the ſucceeding. anxiety - 


of mind 1 laboured der. * | 


"4 hes Whillt 


— 
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Whilſt. I remained in the W 


I had ſufficient time to ruminate up- 
on my paſt follies, the treachery and 
deceit of man and woman kind: | 
however, my diſagreeable moments 
were in ſome meaſure alleviated by 
the acquaintance. I here made with 
an agreeable woman, who was come 
upon the ſame errand as myſelf; but 
whoſe. hiſtory was, in many reſpects, 
very different from mine :. ſhe had 
fomething i in her ſo extremely en- 
gaging, that I could. not help be- 
ing highly prepoſleſſed in her favour, 
and'very deſious of being acquaint= 
with her ſtory, which ſhe entertained | 
me with one day when we were 
all alone; and it made ſo great an 


y / | impreſſion on me, that I can 
Kill remember pany particulars. of 
it. | 


|. C30] 
« My father, ſaid ſhe, was a 
wealthy farmer in the county of 
« Efſex, who had four daughters 
and a ſon; of the former number 
41 made one. We were brought 
e up in a manner ſuitable to our ſta- 
tion; my mother deſigning her 
"vt Aaphtorn for good houſe-wives, 
* and her ſon for an honeſt farmer. 
We were. neither taught French, 
et dance, nor fine needle-work ; 
* ſo that we retained all the ruſticity 
40 of our ſtation when we arrived at 
"ce years of maturity. I was in my 
1 eighteenth. year, when a gentle- 
man who was upon a viſit to the 
s quite, took a walk one morning 
into our yard, and ſpoke to me 
4 Whilſt I was churning : he aſked 


wy me ſome queſtions | concerning 


1 poultry, and I anſwered him with 
its f « all 
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« all the genuire ſimplicity of a 
<.countryslaſs, I had, at that time, 
* not the moſt diflant notion bf 
love, nor could I conceive that he 
*< entertained any thoughts of me 
% upon that ſcore. However, the 
[206 next day 1 received a letter from 
c him, couched in ſuch a ſtile that I 
could ſcarce underſtand; yet I 
+4 comprehended enough to know 
he meant a great many fine com- 
pliments upon my perſon and good 
**houſewifery, which, he ſaid, he 
thought the greateſt commenda- 
tion in a wife. This letter threw 
eme into the utmoſt perplexity, as 
he ſtrongly preſſed me to make 
him ſome anſwer; and beſides my 
cc ignorance of writing in a manner 
Ce proper for ſuch a fine gentleman 
* to read, I conceived it would be ve- 


Ty 
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ry forward and improper for a girF 
of my years to attempt ſuch: a 
* thing. I was ruminating upon 
this matter, when I ſaw him ap- 
* proach our houſe; I ran as hard 
l as poſſible, and locked myſelf in- 
to the pantry. From my ambuſh 
J heard him aſk. for my father, 

and I was now more terrified leſt 
* he ſhould diſcover to him that he 
. © had. wrote. me a letter, which 1 
had not acquainted: my mother 

with. After he was gone, my 
father called me up, and told me, 

if I-was/a-good girl-I ſhould have 

a ſilk gown at Eaſter ; but that-I 

© muſt ſay nothing to my ſiſters a- 
bout. it: this information. could 

not fail puzzling me more than F 


{all the reſt, and I was upon the 


rack to know. what had paſſed be- 
N tween. 
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e 4ween the gentleman and my fa- 


ether. The next morning my mo- 


* ther took me afide, and aſked me, 
cc with very good nature in her coun- | 
© tenance, if 1 had not feen a ſtrange 
« gentleman come to my father the 
« day before? I anſwered, Yes, 


« Why then, ſaid ſhe, how ſhould 


« you like him for a huſband? 1 
te told her, I could not tell; but that 
ehe ſeemed to me a very agreeable - 
e. man. Why look ye, continued 
te the, he has been talking to your 
« father about you, and has made 
ce ſuch propoſals as cannot be refu- 
« ſed, if you have no diſſike to him. 
% At this information my little heart 
ee fluttered to that degree that I was | 
e unable: to make her any anſwer; 
but the colouring and perplexity 
he conceived I was in, made her 

: .Ce very a 
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« very readily and juſtly conclude, 
ee that my modeſty prevented my 
90 anſwering. her in a manner agree- | 
e able to my thoughts; ſo that ſhe 
left me, ſaying, * Well, I ſhall 
| bring you together, and then you 
© may ſettle it between you.” * She 
« 1yas as good as her word, for the 
« yery next afternoon the gentleman. 
« paid. me. a viſit in form, and we 
« were left together. He then ſaid 
te to me ſo many tender and agreeable 
things, that I do not recollect half 
« of them at preſent; but the ſub- 
9 ſtance of them was, that he ſhould - 
* be the happieſt man upon earth, 
«if I would vouchſafe to give him 
% my hand in marriage. Though 
te my baſhfulneſs prevented me giv- 
ing him an anſwer which my in- 
&* nocence would have dictated; he 
con- 


* conſtrued my ſilence into conſent, 
e and, claſping me in his arms, he 


„ gave a thouſand kiſſes, which 
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tc ſeemed the ſweeteſt I ever knew in 
© my life. This gentleman, whoſe 


* name and ſituation in life I was by 
* this. time acquainted with, was 


Mr. Freemantle, a conſiderable 
* merchant in Coleman-ſtreet.; ſo 


* that I had reaſon-to go down up- 


* on my knees, and thank heaven 
for the great happineſs that ſeemed 


© prepared for me. We were mar- 
* ried in a very ſhort time, and con- 
* tinued the moſt fond pair that ever 


“heaven united for more than ſeven” 


years, during which time I bore 


* him. three children, who are all 


now living. I was again preg- 
 * nant, when an unexpected miſ- 
“fortune deſtroyed all our felicity, 


E. and 
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« and rendered me as miſerable as 
«© you now ſee me. For my father 
had unfortunately about two years 
« before met with a conſiderable 
« Joſs by the murrain raging amongſt 
« his cattle, and not being able to 
make good his payments, he was 
te turned out of his farm, and had 
tt ſubſiſted for ſome time upon Mr. 
te. Freemantle's generous aſſiſtance; 
« but the calamity now was, that 
« Mr. Freemantle was no longer 


«able to aſſiſt him, or AAS ei- 
« ther. = 


4 Three different We abroad, 
4 wherein he was very deeply con- 
« cerned, and two at home, render- 
ed him unable to make good his 
« payments: he was declared a 
« bankrupt; and though his known” 
40 good character and conſtant up- 


right 
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e rightneſs of conduct in buſineſs 
e had always ſecured him from ma- 


« lice and calumny; yet two of 
« his. creditors were ſo malevolent 


that they would not ſign his certi- | 


« ficate. He went abroad, and in a 
« ſhort time died of grief, when I 


« was in the eighth month of my 


cc pregnancy ; and the only reſource 
© I had was this hoſpital, where I 
© have been delivered.“ 


H CHAP, 
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Some reflections upon the erroneous 
cuſtom of the world, illuſtra- 
ted with the ſketch of a few mo- 


dern characters drawn from real 
life. | | | 


* NE might be inclined to ima- 
gine that our ſex had drawn 
upon them the particular vengeance 
of heaven, and yet we could have no 
hand in bringing on the judgment up- 
on the city of Gomorrah; but we ſeem 
to be pointed out the peculiar objects 
of puniſhment for natural crimes, ii 
ſuch there are. A man may live by 
gaming, be known for a proſtitute of 
our ſex, may fail in trade, and defraud 
his creditors ; nay, he may be guilty of 
murder, under certain modifications, 
| and 
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and yet the generality of the world 
will neither deſpiſe him; nor diſcoun- 
tenance him. On the contrary, if he 
ſhould happen to be ſucceſsful in the 


| courſe of his villainy, he will be che- 


riſhed and efteemed by thoſe who 
claſs themſelves among the honeſt 
and worthy. But, alas! if we do 
but once deviate from the track de- 


lineated by cuſtom on the chart of 


chaſtity (which, if any, is but a ſub- 
ordinate virtue), if we attempt to 
paſs but one barrier without paying 
toll, or only miſtake the intended 


barrier, we are arraigned at the bar 
of honour, and our reputation is pro- 


nounced irreparable by a Jury of hat 


des and old maids! © 
To illuſtrate this by examples : 


Jack Gayleſs ſtarted upon the town 
with a hundred pounds for his patri- 
H 2 mony, 
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mony, he laid out two-thirds of his 
fortune in a ſuit of velvet, one trim- 
med, and a plain pompadour, half a 
dozen pair of filk ſtockings, two pair 
of point ruffles, a ſword, and Hoyle's 
games complete. He was maſter of 
an infinuating addreſs, he conſtant- 
ly ſacrificed his ſentiments to good 
breeding, and applauded with a 
ſcringe. Jack was taken notice of by 
a man of faſhion, who introduced 
him to lady N——'s rout; this was 
ſufficient, he had cards on every hand 
as invitations; by a proper change of 
his cloaths, throwing in a freſh para- 
ment, or new waiſtcoat, he appeared 
to have as great a variety of cloaths 
at any man in town; the world judge 
by appearances, and no one queſtion- 
ed his being a man of faſhion. Tho' 


be had the Bod luck to be thus 
ſpeedily 
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ſpeedily initiated into the beſt com- 
pany, he as yet derived no other ad- 
vantage from it than wearing out his 
cloaths by the friction of lace and em- 
broidery, and having opportunities of 
faying civil things to the firſt and 
fineſt women in England. He fore- 
ſaw his deſtiny ; he had now broke 
in upon the laſt ten pounds he was 
poſſeſſed of, and only to have hinted 
to his introducer that he was in diſ- 
treſs, would have been ſufficient to 
have removed all future regard to- 
wards him. In this dilemma he was 
upon the point of terminating a life 
that wore ſo very unfavourable a pro- 
ſpect; he had abſolutely charged 
his piſtol, and was upon the deſpe- 
rate, tremendous brink of eternity, 
when a thought entered his head 
that made him defer the execution of 


H 3 this 
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«his dreadful plan. He applied to the 


conjuror, and gave him one half of his 


fortune, to teach him his dexterity. 
Jack was an apt ſcholar, and tho' he 
had peruſed Mr. Hoyle with great at- 
tention, and underſtood his treatiſe 
perhaps better than the writer did 
himſelf, he had never yet.reaped any 
advantage from his knowledge; he 
conſtantly loſt his money, as he con- 


ſtantly held bad cards. But now the 


ſcene was changed, he had matadors 


at will, and ſanſprendres at com- 


mand; he ſoon recruited his finan- 
ces, unloaded his piſtol, and is now 
in eyery ſenſe a real man of fortune. 

Captain H— - has been upon half - 
pay theſe ſeven years, he laid out 


all his fortune in the purchaſe of this 
commiſſion, and run in debt for mere 
ſubfiſtence, till he was taken notice 


of 


. 
1 
| 
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of by Mrs. L——, who afforded him 
full pay, and good quarters. He 
makes no ſecret of his connexion, and 
all the-world is acquainted with his 
reſources. When his taylor brings him 
home a new ſuit of cloaths, he draws 
upon his female banker, and ſhe does: 
honour to his draught ; his coach- 
maker throws the Captain and chariot 
into her bill, and he thus drives thro”. 
life in luxury and extravagance, with- 
out any one arraigning or diſputing, 
his honour. His trades-people give 
him the beſt of reputations; and his 
friends, who are of the moſt elevated. 
ſort, -pronounce him a very honeſt: 
fellow, and much of a Gentleman. 


Dick Cone was bred a wholefale: 
grocer, he married a woman the firſt 
year he ſet up with 10, ooo l. and 
broke the next for 20: his wife died 

H 4 the. 
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the third year, and his credit revived 
with his ſecond nuptials ; five thou- 


ſand pounds, which matrimony again 


threw into his coffers, enabled him to 


open a new ſhop, and carry on trade 


with as much vigour as ever. But there 


is a fatality in ſome men's affairs; he 


failed once more, and once more 
made a compoſition of ſive thillings 
in the pound. Dick's probity has ne- 
ver yet been called in queſtion; he is 
again eſtabliſhed in an extenſive trade 


and full credit. 


How contraſted to theſe is the fate 
of the unhappy Leonora! Though ſhe 
has been guilty of no vice, and is not 
ſuſceptible of a crime, ſhe is ſnunned 
by the women, and laughed at by the 
men. She acted, in her opinion, upon 
the moſt virtuous plan a woman could 


purſue; ſhe would liſten to no man till 


he 
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he offered her his hand in marriage : 
yet ſhe was as diſtant from a prude, 
as ſhe was different from a coquet; 
ſhe neither attempted to make the 
men believe that the very fight of 
them terrified her, or that every-man 
who came into her company would 
find no difficulty, the firſt opportuni- 
ty he had, of putting the queſtion : 
the purſued the deſirable medium, 
and at length liſtened to a man who 
had all the appearance of making her 
happy. In a word, they were mar- 
| ried at the Savoy chapel; the mar- 
riage proved to be void by law, and 
ſhe has undergone all the rigour of 
the moſt ſeyere ſentence upon the 
moſt criminal conduct. Poor Leo- 
nora l—But why do I pity her, and 
forget myfelf ? Is not my caſe till 
more crucl !- With how much juf- 

| H 5 tice 
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tice may I cry out with. the author 
of my motto, 


Under how hard a fate are women born, 

Praiſed to their ruin, or expoſed to ſcorn ? 
If they want beauty, they of love deſpair, 
And are beſieged like frontier towns if fair. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Mes. Freeman's friendſhip to Maria; 
recommends.her to Lady Bentley, 
as a companion upon her voyage to 
Paris. Their journey. 


HE reflections in the laſt 

chapter may ſeem ſomewhat 
premature for a woman (for ſuch 1 
muſt now conſider myſelf) of my age; 
but though they were not made per- 
haps entirely at that time, they cer- 
tainly muſt be allowed to n no way 
* 


To 
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To reſume my hiſtory. Upon my 
return from the hoſpital, I found my 
landlady had taken particular care of 
my cloaths, . and what belonged to 
me; and though ſhe knew I was not 
at preſent able to make her amends 
for her kindneſs and aſſiduity, ſhe ne- 
vertheleſs took every opportunity of 
demonſtrating her friendſhip to me. 
She told me to be careful of my- 
health, and to conſider that provi-- 
dence ſeemed to interpoſe in my be- | 
half, by taking that young cherubim, .. g 
which I had given to the world, to a 
happier lot than any mortal can here | 
poſſeſs. In a word, ſhe ufed all her | 


endeavours to afford me conſolation | 
in my diſtreſs, ſaying at the ſame time 
* ſhe was under no apprehenſion a? 
* bout the trifle of rent I was in-- | 
** debted to her, and therefore bid me | 

0 = « be: 
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* be under no kind of uneaſineſs up- 
t on that ſcore; and that ſhe did not 
doubt but ſhe ſhould ſoon be able 
* to procure me a place to wait upon 
* a Lady, as ſhe had very good 
te friends in the beſt of families, ha- 
* ving ſerved as houſekeeper for ma- 
ny years in one of the firſt of diſ- 


e tinction.“ 


Mrs. Freeman (that was my land- 
lady's name) was in a ſhort time as 
good as her word; ſhe told me, there 
was a Lady going over to Paris, who 
wanted a companion who had been 
well brought up, and could ſpeak 
French; and ſhe ſaid ſhe thought I 
was thoroughly qualified for. the ſta- 
- tion. She accordingly gave me the 
Lady's direction, and I waited upon 
her the next day, 


Lady 
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Lady Bentley ſeemed completely 
ſatisfied with me upon Mrs. Free- 
man's recommendation, and we a-- 
greed for twenty pounds a year, with 
all expences of the journey defrayed. 
We were to ſet out for France in a 
week's time, and I had therefore but 
a very ſhort time to prepare.mylelf 
for the voyage. | 


I took my leave of Mrs. Freeman, 
after repeated proteſtations of future 
friendſhip, and coming to a reſolu- 
tion of keeping up our correſpon- 
dence by letters whilſt I ſhould be 
abroad. 

We met with nothing remarkable 
in our journey to Dover, without I 
were to mention the poſt-chaiſe 
breaking down a little this ſide Can- 
tetbury, which greatly terrified Lady 
Bentley, 
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Bentley, and frightened her favourite- 
lap-dog almoſt into fits. But all the- 
company having ſoon recovered, 'we- 
arrived at the ſhip-tavern with keen- 
appetites, and a fair wind for Calais. 
We had ſcarce time to ſwallow a: 
' haſty ſupper, when we were ſum- 
moned to go on board the packet, 
which was juſt ready to fail. 

Though the wind was very fair 
when we got out of Dover- pier, it 
ſoon chopped about, and we were 
obliged to put back to the Downs. 
It now blew very freſh, and there 
was what the ſailors call a great ſwell. 
Her Ladyſhip had ſearce got out of 
Dover- pier, before ſhe evinced the 
emetic qualities of the ſeas; ſo that 
her ſickneſs was in ſome: meaſure. 
abated when the billows began to 
roar, and ſhe heard all bands als oft ; 


ſhe - 
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ſhe had now time to reflect upon her- 
danger, and ſhe very religiouſly went 
upon her. knees, and.moſt fervently. 
prayed to be preſerved from her pre- 
ſent danger, promiſing never again to. 
dare the perils of the main. 

Her Ladyſhip's devotion continued: 
during our whele paſſage, and, for- 
the good of her ſoul, it were to have 
been wiſhed that ſhe had made an 
Eaſt-India voyage; for no ſooner did 
ſhe ſet foot on ſhore. at Calais, than 
the reſumed her forme: gaiety, and: 
never caſt another thought towards 
futurity. | 

Monfieur Grandfire did all that lay. 
in his power. to accommodate. her. 
Ladyſhip, agreeable. to her rank. and 
dignity; and after we had ſtayed two 
nights and part of the ſecond day, 


he was ſo very condeſcending as to 
oblige 
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oblige my miſtreſs with his own poſt- 
chaiſe, which had never yet been 
uſed; for which, it may be imagined, 
he did not forget to charge her in 
proportion to her quality; our bill, 

beſides the hire of the poſt- chaiſe, a- 
mounted to above three hundred li- 
vres. 

Lady Bentley had not the cutioſity 
to ſtop a moment upon the road till 
we came to Chantilli, ſo impatient 
was ſhe to get to Paris; but the 
chateau and gardens of the Prince de 
Conde greatly attracted her ſight, 
and ſhe could not refrain from alight- 
ing to view them. In truth, they 
were well worth the time we em- 
ployed in the inſpection, as the cha- 
teau of Chantilli may be pronounced 
one of the firſt and moſt elegant ſcats 
in France. 
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-CHAP. .XIX. 


Arrive at Paris. The impoſitions 
that are attempted to be put upon 
Lady Bentley, detected by Maria, 
who is notwithſtanding ſupplanted 
in her favour by a French cham- 

bermaid. A lively deſcription of 
the manner of an Engliſh Lady of 
faſhion paſſing her time at Paris, 
in a letter from Miſs Brown to 
Mrs. Freeman. | 


PON our arrival at Paris we 
were lodged in a hotel-garni, 
in the Fauxbourg of St. Germain, 


and we were preſently waited upon 
by all thoſe leeches who call them- 
| ſelves marchands, and who accumu- 
ö late fortunes by fleecing foreigners, 
| particularly the Engliſh. Lady Bent- 
| ley 
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ley ſpoke very little French, having 
never been in France, and was there- 
fore utterly ignorant as well of the 
manner as the coin of the country ; 
ſo that every moment would have 
furniſhed opportunities to thoſe who 
were defirous of impoſing upon her, 
had ſhe not had a perſon. with her 
more converſant in both than herſelf. 
As by ſpeaking the language very flu- 
ently, and knowing the difference of 
the coins, they were kept in ſome 
fort. of awe, ſo I had frequent over- 
tures made me indirealy by theſe 7r7- 
cheurs, to cheat as much as we could, 
and ſhare. of the ſpoils; - but I con- 
ſtantly rejected ſuch infamous propo- 
ſals with the reſentment they deſer- 
ved, .and always acquainted my La- 


dy with che — that had made 
them. 


New 
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| Notwithſtanding my honeſt and 
upright conduct towards her, a 
French chambermaid found means to 
gain ſo much upon her confidence, 
that from the moment ſhe came into 
the houſe I found my advice rejected, 
and all regard towards me daily di- 
miniſhing. 

In the mean while, it may not be 
unentertaining to the reader to know 
how we paſſed our time at Paris, 
the center of Engliſh folly, and the 
point of gravity of Engliſh guineas. 
]. believe I ſhall not be able to con- 
vey a better idea of our vocations and 
avocations here, than by tranſcribing 
a letter to Mrs, Freeman, which L 
wrote. upon the ſpot, when I was a 
complete miſtreſs of the ſubjegt, af- 
ter a month's ſojourning in this me- 
ttopolis. 1 
DEAR. 
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DE AR Mapau, 


= Y OU will doubtleſs accuſe me of 
forgetfulneſs, if not ingratitude, 
1 for having preſerved ſo long and ſo- 
l profound a filence ; I muſt acknow- 
ledge it was not for want of matter 
to write, for one can turn on no fide 
but objects ſufficient preſent them- 
ſelves to diſcant upon in a folio. The 
truth is, this metropolis abounds fo 
much with diffipation and frivolity, 
one has ſcarce time to think, much 
leſs to write. Our morning is taken 
up, like all the Paris Eadies, in en- 
deavouring to make ourſelves hi- 
deous; we paint, not to look hand- 
ſome, but to be in the faſhion ; every 
woman is intitled to rouge, in pro- 
portion to her quality; and they have 
ſo thoroughly reconciled themſelves 
[Q- 
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to the cuſtom, that their public wri- 

ters reaſon upon it philoſophically: 

© When Cæſar made his triumphant 

« entry into Rome, he made uſe of it; 

and a pretty woman ſhould conſi- 

« der every day as a day of triumph 

„for her.” Thus ſays one of their 

favourite authors, and every woman 
here is convinced of the rectitude of 

his maxim. But, to continue our 

journal: our face is not the only ob- 

ject of our morning- attention, the 
head makes a very eſſential part of 
the toilet, and takes up no {mall ſhare 

of the forenoon; ſometimes indeed 

| it lays claim to a greater part of the 
L buſineſs of the day, than. all our 
1 pleaſures and amuſements. My La- 
dy has actually been under the hand 
of Monſieur Friſonette ever ſince nine 
o'clock, and it is now half paſt one; 
ſhe 
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ſhe will be ready for dinner (at leaft 
it will be ready for her) in half an 
hour. She will have the Marquis de 


Tarafiné, the Comte le Beau, and the 


Abbe le Moux, who will ſay a thou- 
ſand ſoft things to her, ſing her all 
the new airs, perhaps fit down to 
quadrille, and win all her money: if 
this ſhould” be the caſe, as it has 


often been, I may in all likelihood 


be diſpatched with her caſquet to 
Mendez for a new recruit, to brave 


tnßne matadors, who have ever yet been 


inexorable to her prayers ; and about 
two in the morning ſhe may go to 
reſt, very little diſpoſed for it, with 
a light purſe and a heavy heart. 
Perhaps you may think this a very 
odd way of living in a foreign coun- 
try, whither people reſort for plea- 


ture and improvement; you may 


Con- 
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conceive, that, if we go on ſo, we 
ſhall return without having had much 
ſatisfaction, or reaping any other ad- 
vantage than the killing of time, at 
the price of our money. But we go 
to-morrow to Verſailles, and as I 
know you have always expreſſed a 
deſire to know whether the beauty 
and elegance of that palace came up 
to the accounts of travellers, eſpe- 
cially Frenchmen, I ſhall have an 
opportunity of ſatisfying your curioſi- 
ty in this reſpect. From hence we 
ſhall follow the court to Fontain- 
bleau and Compeigne. Believe me, 


— 


DAR Map AM, 


Your's affectionately, 


M. Brown. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XX. 


A jaunt to Verſailles, with ſome ſhort 
account of that celebrated place. 
An accident which terminates in 
Maria's diſmiſſion from Lady Bent- 
ley's ſervice. 


E went next day to Ver- 
ſailles, agreeable to the plan 
of the Marquis de Tarafine, who ac- 
companied us, in order to ſhew us 
the apartments, and every thing that 
was curious. He informed us of the 
immenſe fums Lewis XIV. had ex- 
pended to raiſe that palace, and con- 
vert the gardens into the form we ſaw 
them; the difficulty he had of bringing 
water thither, contrary to the courſe 
of nature, for the uſe of the baſons and 
the jets-deau. In a word, that, from 


a poor 
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2 poor contemptible village, whoſe 


name was ſcarce known even at Pa- 
ris, he had rendered it one. of the 
moſt magnificent places in all Eu- 
rope. It is true that we found the 
building very ſumptuous, the gallery 
extremely elegant, and the painting 
of the ceiling particularly fine ; but 
that in general the furniture was very 
ancient, and there was. neither that 
neatneſs, nor what the F rench them- 
ſelves call that air-riant, which is ſo 
ſtriking in the apartments of all our 
elegant edifices in England. As to 
the gardens, they were doubtleſs ex- 
tremely well laid out; but the walks 
were inſupportably duſty, for want of 
gravel; many of the ſtatues were 
mutilated, and moſt of the water- 
works were in a ſtate of inactivity, 
by reaſon of the pipes being out of 
repair. Upon the whole, it conveyed 

Vor.l. I to 


e 


to us at once an idea of Lewis the 


Fourteenth's ambition, the ſentiments 
of glory wherewith he animated the 


whole kingdom, and the preſent de- 
generacy of the French nation. 
Whilſt we were at Verſailles an 
accident happened, which, though 
very trivial in itſelf, was not only the 
cauſe of my rupture with Lady Bent- 
ley, bur, in ſome meaſure, of all the 
misfortunes which afterwards befell 
me. Lady Bentley had already ad- 
opted every part of French gallantry; 


ſhe could hang upon a French Ca- 


valier's arm in public, receive him at 
her ruelle in private, liſten to double- 
entendres, and ſometimes riſque them 


herſelf. Nay, ſhe had no objection 
to a tète- party, or even a retreat into 


a ſylvan grove diſtant from intruders, 
to hear the voice of love, The Mar- 


quis 


F 
quis had told her, that the labyrinth 
would greatly divert her, and that he 


would wager a hundred Jouis that 


ſhe did not find her way out all a- 
lone. Though ſhe did not accept of 
the. bett, ſhe however reſolved to 
attempt the taſk, and I was left 


with Romeo whilſt the experiment was 
made. 


Romeo ! cruel Romeo! Ws could 


you leave me ! ruin me! deſert me! 


It is very true, Romeo, ran away from 


me, and 1 was undone, Lady Bent- 


ley was gone near an hour and a 
half, and upon her return, though 
I had no reaſon to ſuſpect that ſhe 
was ruffled either in her temper or 
any way elle ; yet ſo it was, that all the 
reaſoning I, was miſtreſs of could not 
calm her rage; her /ap-dog was gone, 
and I poſitively ſhould go after it.. A 

I 2 chapter 
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chapter would not contain all the 
opprobrious epithets I was inſulted 
with upon this occaſion, which ſhe 
the more laviſhly poured out upon 
me, as the Marquis was ignorant of 
Engliſh, and conſequently what ſhe 
fad. 

Our) journey back to Paris, whither 
we returned inſtead of continuing our 
route to Fontainebleau, in hopes of 
gaining ſome intelligence of Romeo, 
was very duſty and diſagreeable; we 
heard 'of nothing but the dog, and 
the 1666 of the fitieſt creature upon 
earth, all the way; the Marquis's ut- 
moſt endeavours to ſolace her Lady- 
ſhip' were ineffectual. 

Being returned to the metropolis, 
ſhe diſpatched meſſengers to every 
quarter of the city in queſt of her fa- 
vourite; and at the end of two days 

no 
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no tidings being brought her of him, 
there were no bounds to her paſſion. 
I was compelled to leave her; ſhe 
ordered me out of the houſe, and 
ſwore I ſhould never ſet foot in it 
again, except I brought Romeo with 
me, | 


O HAP. MI. 


The picture of a finiſhed coquette; 
the advances Fitzherbert makes to 


her, and the ſucceſs of the addreſſes 
which he pays to her. An un- 
expected blow at the criſis of his 
fate, very proper to be peruſed 


with attention by every coxcomb 


within the bills of mortality. 


HO knows not the amiable, 
the inchantin g Annabella, the 


roalt of the gay and polite, the envy 
14 of. 


1741 


af one half of her ſex, and the ſubject 
of ſcandal for the other? She was juſt 
now in the meridian of her glory, fol- 
lowed and dangled after by every 
puppy of faſhion, who fancied an em- 
{ broidered coat or a feather intitled 

him to inchant every woman -who 


looked at him. Annabella had too 


much good ſenſe and diſcernment to 
| be captivated by ſuch external recom- 
 mendations, ſhe deſpiſed ſuch ſuitors 

at the time they imagined they had 
made a. complete conqueſt of her 

heart ; the played them off, one a- 
gainſt the other, each fancying himſelf 
the only happy man, and each equally 


du ped hy his preſumption. This Was 


certainly the very ſummit of coquetry; 
but ſhe refined the character, and al- 
moſt made it amiable. That there are 
men in the world who richly merit 


ſuch 


! 


" 
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fuch treatment, the reader is, I doubt 
not, by this time thoroughly con- 
vinced. What if Fitzherbert ſhould 
be found amongſt the number ef her 
ſuitors, he who fancied, from his paſt 
ſucceſs, that he was intitled to capti- 
vate all the ſex, and make them ſub- 
mit at diſcretion ? It was even fo, 
the perfidious Charles was at length 
caught in thoſe foils, which he had 
fo often thrown. out. Annabella was 
not inſenſible to his merit, ſhe ap- 
proved of his perſon, and could not 
refrain from commending his wit; 
but ſhe knew his character, and was 
reſolved” to recriminate the anguiſh 
of her ſex. She was perhaps the 
woman of the world the moſt ſuited 
for the taſk ; for, beſides the force 
of her charms, ſhe was compoſed of 
ſuch a temperament as to be inflexi-- 

L 4. ble- 
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ble to paſſion: a man might lan- 
guiſh and die for months, ere ſhe 
vented a ſingle ſympathetic ſigh; ſhe 
was a ſalamander amidſt fire, a ſtoic 
in love; in a word, a finiſhed co- 


quette. | | 
Such a picture of e may 


: be thought perhaps ſevere upon her; 


but diſtributive juſtice requires ſuch 
characters in ſociety. To crown her 


charms, and render ber power irreſiſt- 


able, ſhe had fifteen thouſand pounds 
in her own poſſeſſion. | 
Fitzherbert had now been the 


foremoſt upon the liſt of her lovers 
for ſome months, without ever being 
able to get an abſolute anſwer from 


her, upon a queſtion which he had 
put to her almoſt as often as he had an 


| opportunity of being at a téte-à-téte. 
Without convincing him on her part, 


ſhe 
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ſhe was ſtudious to give him indirect 
hints that ſhe entertained a favourable 
paſſion for him. Whilſt he was ene 
day ſtrenuouſly urging his ſuit upon 
his knees, and calling all the powers 


above to witneſs of the ſincerity of his 


love, Sir George Airy unexpeRedly 
entered ; Sir George had the day be- 


fore obtained a promiſe from her, 


that ſhe never would: give her hand 


to any man but himſelf, Enraged at 
what he. beheld, his paſſion would 


ſcarce give him leave to expreſs it by 


words ; he was colouring red and 


white alternately, and calling forth 
all his philoſophy to ſmother the ef- 
fects of his violence, when Annabel- 
la took an opportunity of ſaying, ſhe 


really thought Sir George laboured 
under ſome very violent agitation, and 


begged, if it was poſlible, that ſhe 
| 57 pd might 
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might adminiſter him ſome relief. 
% Madam, faid he, let me cut that 
t fellow's throat, and I ſhall be eaſy 
* preſently,” —« Indeed, Sir George, 
© ſhe replied, I have no manner of 
* averſion to it, if he is agreeable.” 
Fitzherbert fired at this converſation, 
his ſword was unſheathed ere Anna- 
bella had finiſhed her anſwer. *< Sir, 
« faid he to the Knight, if you think 
© cutting my throat will give you any 
<« relief, you are extremely welcome.” 
By this time they had begun to thruſt, 
and Annabella thought it was time 
to ring the bell, to prevent any in- 
human blood being ſpilt ; the ſer- 
vants did not however come time 
enough to prevent Sir George's re- 

ceiving a wound in the ſword-arm. 
This was a triumph to Fitzher- 
bert, which he did not fail to turn to 
5 | his 
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his advantage; he pleaded with dou- 
ble urgency his paſſion, he pleaded 


his ſervice, nay he pleaded his cou- 
rage: he rallied the troops in the 
ſervice of his merits in ſo warlike a 
manner, that he vanquiſhed all Anna- 


bella's objections, and made her ca- 


pitulate to ſurrender the garriſon of 
love, with all her charms, upon a. 


carte- blanche of matrimony, the ſue- 
ceeding Wedneſday. g 


The trophies of Fitzherbert's vic- 


fories were diſplayed in every mer- 


cer's ſhop in town; he ranſacked_ 
Ludgate-hill and Covent-garden, to 
teſtify his adoration of Annabella; ſhe 


courteoufly accepted of his preſents.. 
The whole art of his taylor was ex- 
hauſted to diſplay his taſte in a wed- 


ding-ſuit.. 
I 6: The 


__ 
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The auſpicious morn at length ar- 
rived, his new-gilt chariot was at 
Annabella's door by ſeven; ſhe had 
been. at a route the night before, and 
could not be diſturbed for ſome hours, 


He languiſhed at. a neighbouring 


coffeę-houſe till eleven, diſpatching 


; meſſengers every quarter of an hour, 


to know if the empreſs of his heart 
was yet ſtirring. Unable any longer 


to brook delay, he repairs. again to 
her houſe ; ſhe is ſtill inviſible ;, he 


inſiſts upon ſeeing her, having ſome- 


thing of the laſt conſequence to im- 
part; forces himſelf into her apart- 
ment; ſhe. teſtifies her ſurpriſe at 
his inſolence; he reminds her of her 
promiſe, and how dangerous half 
an hour's delay may be.—She has 


entirely forgot every ſyllable, and 
rallies his preſumption ; he, much 
en- 


e 
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enraged, upbraids her perfidy.—Her 
ſervants are called, he undergoes the 


diſcipline of the blanket, and is baf- 


tinadoed out of doors into his new- 
gilt chariot, 


Such was the ſubſtance of a letter 
I received about this time from Mrs. 
Freeman, which failed net to divert 


my melancholy, at a period that [I 


had moſt occafion for a mental cor- 
dial. I muſt acknowledge that An- 


nabella's behaviour to Fitzherbert 
highly gratified the juſt reſentment I 


bore him; and I wrote the very next 


poſt to my worthy correſpondent, to 


beg ſhe ſhould acquaint herſelf with 
the ſequel of this affair, in hopes to 


learn that he had terminated a vil- 


lainous life by a means that gives the 
finiſhiog-ſtroke to cowardice and in- 


famy. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


"The treatment ſhe meets with from 

Madam la Roſſiere. The ſtep ſhe 
takes in conſequence. Renews: 
her acquaintanece with an Iriſh: 
officer's widow. The impoſition: 
that is practiſed upon her, and the 
diſtreſs wherein it terminates.. 


A FTER my diſmiſſion from: 

1 Lady Bentley's ſervice, I took 
up my lodging with Madam la Roſ- 
ſiere her milliner, in hopes tha: I 
ſhould be able ſoon to obtain another. 
place amongſt: the Engliſh Nobility, 
who daily increaſed at Paris. Ma- 
dam la Roſſiere was very civil to me 
for ſome time; but finding that, after 
remaining there about fix weeks, I 
was till unprovided for, ſhe very 
frankly told me, ſhe was unable any 
6-56 longer 
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longer to ſupport me, as ſhe had not 
work. enough. to employ herſelf and: 
her daughter, and begged that I. 
would ſeek for another lodging. I 
was greatly mortified at this addreſs 
from Madam 1a Roſſiere, to whom I 
had been particularly inſtrumental in 
procuring Lady Bentley's cuſtom, and 
who had recommended her to a great 
number of Engliſh Ladies; but I. 
found ingratitude was the growth of 
every ſoil, and that all the profeſſions 
of friendſhip Madam la Roſſiere had 
made me conſiſted of nothing but 
the ſuperficial unmeaning Nat 
Frangpoiſe. 

I told her very laconically, that I 
* was ſorry for the trouble I had 
M given her; but Iwould take care that 


« it ſhould be of no long duration.” 


Her huſband came in juſt at this 
juncture, 
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Juncture, and finding me preparing 


to depart, aſked, with ſome ſurpriſe 


10 his countenance, Mat was the 
matter, and where I was going ? I 
told him how Madam la, Roſſiere 
had behaved to me, and that ho 
could not expect I ſhould be any far- 
ther inconvenience to her. Mr. la 


Roſſiere ſeemed highly exaſperated 


at his wife's conduct, and ſwore that 


T ſhould not leave bis houſe till ſuch time 


as 1 was provided for.. 


This declaration from him hack ght 


more natural colour into his wife's 
face than ſhe had conferred upon it, 


even by art; and rouge for once was 


totally eclipſed by paſſion. *© How 
ec Sir, ſaid ſhe, is it ſol— What, then 
„you have diſcovered at laſt the 
«ſhameful "correſpondence you car- 


10 ry on with this abandoned jade! 
«and 
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ce and you, Madam, you impudent 
„ ſlut, to do it under my very noſe. 
„% No, you ſhall either leave the 
5 houſe, or I will; and let us ſee to 
© whom he gives the preference, to 
« his trull, or to his wife.” 

It was in vain for Mr. Ia Roſſiere 
to attempt vindicating himſelf, all 
remonſtrance was unheard, drowned 
in a continued chain of reproach and 
"inſult. Under theſe circumſtances I 
thought it was acting the prudent part 
for me to retire, without undeceiving 
a jealous woman, who had no other 
grounds for her ſuſpicions than her 
own deformity, and my comparative 
excellence. 


Having taken a fiacre, I drove to 
the Ruz St. Antoine, where I had a 
flight acquaintance with an Iriſh offi- 
cer's widow, who was very glad to 

| {ce 
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| ſee me, and, upon relating my ſtory, 
_ Expreſſed herſelf, with much concern, 


that © I, who was born of a good 


family, ſhould form any connexions 
* with ſuch canaille, as hair-dreſſers 
* wives, and milliners; had you, 


continued ſhe, applied to me, when 
you quitted Lady Bentley's ſervice, 


© I ſhould have behaved to you like 


da gentlewoman as you are, and 


1 you would not have been TO" 
on this inſult.” 


| This harangue upon the biss of 


bentley and good behaviour conti- 
tinued near half an hour, and 
would, in all likelihood, : have been 


the topic for much more animadver- 


ſion, had ſhe not recolleRed ** it was: 
* dinner-time, and that ſhe had not 
been yet to market; but that 


« the Trait eur, acroſs the way, Was 
reckoned: 
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* reckoned to ſerve very elegantly, 
te and paid a particular deference to 
e the Engliſh ; and therefore begged 
ce the might make uſe of my name, 


© as it would be of no ſmall recom- 


* mendation.” 


Mrs. Obrien was fo condeſcending 
as to take the trouble of ordering din- 
ner, which was preſently ſerved, and 
which ſhe failed not to pay due 
honour to. As to myſelf, JI was 
ſo chagrined at the treatment I 


had juſt met with from Madam 
la Rothere, that the fulneſs of my 


heart ſupplied all vacuity of ſto- 
mach. 

T had been a week with Mrs. 
Obrien before I obſerved that every 


thing we had lived upon was entire- 


ly upon my ſcore, when the Trazteur, 
who never gave credit but from one 


week. 
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week to another, brought in his bill, 
and, with great ſubmiſſion, aſking 
ſome thouſand of pardons, with as 
many thouſand obe1ſſances, © hoped I 
- * ſhould not be offended at the li- 
« berty he had taken.” The liberty 
J could eaſily have forgiven, if he 
would as eaſily the debt, which was 
neither more nor leſs than ſeventy-7w9 
livres. I expreſſed great ſurpriſe at 
my name being at the head of the 
bill, telling him I was no lodger 
there, but a caſual viſitor, a gueſt of 
Madam Obrien's, &c. He ſaid he did 
not know any thing of the matter; 
but that Madam Obrien would not 
have obtained a ſingle aricot upon ber 
own account, for that ſhe was alrea- 
dy greatly in his debt; and he would 
not depart till I had given him an aſ- 
{urance I would ſee him paid. 
Upon, 
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Upon Madam Obrien's return from 
maſs, I could not help upbraiding 
her with her ungenerous behaviour, 1 
which had led me to the creation of 
ſo great a debt; and I at the ſame: 1 
time expreſſed my uncaſineſs to 1 
think how it was to be paid, as all Ty 
the money I had in the world a- 
mounted to no more than fifty livres. 
Her fruitful imagination immediately 
pointed out to me the method of crea- 
ting money; and ſhe hinted that my 
beſt ſack and petticoat would procure 
double the ſum that was required. 
This propoſal was very far from be- 
ing agreeable to me, and I could not 
help retaliating the compliment, in 
adviſing her to try firſt what ſhe could 
get for one of her own ; but ſhe pre- 
vented my inſiſting much upon her 1 
making this experiment, by frankly I 
acknow- in 
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aknowledging, that ſhe was not 
e poſſeſſed of any other than that 
« which the wore; and that ſhe 
te would not have continued in 
e mourning ſo long without any real 
« cauſe, except that of poverty, if 
„ ſhe had been able to make any 
« change in her dreſs: that the pen- 
ts ſion which ſhe received, as an offi- 
« cer's widow, was ſo ſmall, and ſo 

ce jrregularly paid, that ſhe was driven 
to great ſtreights; but that ſhe 
« was upon the point of recovering a 
ie very conſiderable legacy, when ſhe 
« ſhould appear in a very different 
“ manner; and when I might make 
« her houſe my home, without any 
*© ceremony or expence.” 

Theſe and ſuch like perſuaſives, 
added to that powerful advocate eat- 
ing (for dinner-time had long ſince 

been 
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been. elapſed, without Monſieur Je 
Traiteur's paying us his uſual atten- 
tion) at length prevailed upon me 
to follow Mrs. Obrien's advice. 

Vices and follies familiarize them- 
ſelves to us by degrees; and what 
at firſt appeared to me worſe than 
death, was gradually ſo ſoftened in 
its aſperity, that in a few weeks I 
was reduced to that ſtate of mourning, 
which Mrs. Obrien fo juſtly com- 
plained of. | 

It was in vain for me to upbraid 
her with impoſing upon me by falſe 


pretences and groundtefs hopes; it 


was time for me to think of altering 
my condition, and procuring ſubſiſ- 
tence by ſome other means than thoſe 
which I had lately purſued. With 


this reſolution I decamped one morn- 


ing, whilſt Mrs. Obrien was go 


to 


ne 
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to maſs, without taking any other 


leave of her than by a note, which 


I left upon her table. 1 found no 
great difficulty of moving, as every 


thing 1 was poſſeſſed of was now up- 
on my back. | 


CH A P. XXIII. 


The acquaintance Miſs Brown makes 
in the Thuilleries; their conver- 
ſation. which produces a cloſer 
connexion, Goes home with her 

benefactreſs. Some account of her 
boarders, and their behaviour. An 
uncommon conflict. 


HA traverſed half Paris with- 
out knowing whither I was de- 
ined, when, finding myſelf very 
tired, I repaired to the Thuilleries, in 


order to reſt myſelf, and took my 
ſeat 
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ſeat upon the terraſs of the Capuchins. 


I had not been here long before a de- 
cent-looking woman, neatly dreſſed, 


came and placed herſelf by me. We 
ſaluted each other, and entered into 
that ſort of converſation which uſu- 


ally occurs between two people Who 


have a mind to ſpeak when they have 
nothing to ſay. Dear me! Miſs, 
« ſaid ſhe, don't you find it very ſul- 
te try?“ Extremely hot, indeed Ma- 
« dam, I replied; but I think we 
© have now and then here a refreſh- 
ing breeze.” True, Miſs, faid ſhe, 


© I think we have choſen the beſt 


te ſeat we could for what little air 


e there is. What a ſight of people 


& there will be to-morrow at St. 


« Cloud, if this fine weather conti- 


«© nues!” | No doubt of it, an- 
e ſwered I, Madam.” Upon my 
3 «word, 
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< word, Miſs, now I look at you, 


© methinks your features are quite 
« familiar to me; have not 1 had 
s the pleaſure of ſeeing you in Bri- 
ce tanny?” © No, Madam, I never 
© was in that part of France.” Well, 
<* to be ſure, Miſs, you are the very 


s model of a young Lady that I knew 


« at Naates : 1 could almoſt have 
« ſworn you had been the ſame; 
« and the compariſon, I can aſſure 


4 you, Miſs, is no affront to you, for 


« ſthe is the toaſt of the whole city.” 


Lou are extremely polite, Madam, 


e ſaid I, you are pleaſed to compli- 


* 


e ment; but if it were ſo, of what 
* uſe would it be tome?” In utter- 


ing theſe words, a ſigh eſcaped me, 


which was followed by ſome involun- 
tary tears. What, my dear child, 
« ſaid ſhe (in an affeRionate tone 


: 1 of 


* 
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e of voice, ſqueezing my hand) you 
* cry? What is it that makes you 
« uneaſy? Has any misfortune hap- 
pened to you? Tell me, my dear, 
* don't be afraid of opening your 
mind to me; you may rely upon 
the affection which you have kind- 
e led in me: can I be of any ſervice 
« to you? Pray tell me. Let us go, 
my life, to the coffee-houſe at the 
te end of the terraſs, and breakfaſt; 
« perhaps I may be of more ſervice 


e to you than you think for.” This 
propoſal was far from being diſagree- 


able to me, as I was ſtill faſting ; and 
J followed her, not doubting that 
heaven had ſent her in my way, to 
ſnatch me from the brink of deſpair, 
After I had in ſome meaſure recruit- 


ed my ſpirits with two diſhes of cof- 


fee, and a couple of little loaves, 1 
K 2 frankly 
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frankly told her my preſent diſtreſs, 


and aſked her, if ſhe could recom- 


mend me to a ſervice of any kind, I 
did not care how mean it was, pro- 


| vided I could but get my livelyhood 


in an honeſt- way. By the holy 


Virgin! | cried my unknown bene- 


« factreſs, it would be an abſolute mar. 
«* tyrdom to think of putting ſuch a 


 & ſweet creature as you to hard work; 
t no, nature did not deſign you for 


« ſuch employment. It is needleſs 
* to diſſemble with you, ſuch a fine 
id: gicl as you are, may aſpire at 


* any, thing; and there is not the 


5 leaſt doubt, but that, if you will 


«6 let yourſelf be guided by ant * Oy 


« will make your fortune in a very 
«ſhort time.” Ah! my good La- 
« dy, (I cried i in 1 rapture) tell me on- 
4 ly 1 what you would have me do, 


„ and 


u 


cc 
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© and I will be bound to follow it; 


«T1 reſign myſelf entirely to your 
te direction.“ „Well then, ſaid ſhe, 
© we will live together; 1 have al- 
ready four boarders, and you ſhall 
ce make the fifth... What! Madam, 
(I anſwered with ſome precipitation) 
* have you already forgot, that in my 
te preſent diſtreſſed ſituation it will be 
e impoſſible for me to pay you 2 
* penny for my board ?” Don't let 
* that give you any uneaſineſs (ſhe 
e replied) ; all that I aſk of you at 
te preſent is, that you will ſubmit 
* yourſelf to my direction. I ſhall 
* take you as a partner in a little 
* traffic which I carry on; and, 


«© pleaſe God, I den't doubt, before 


the end of the month, you will be 
able not only to ſatisfy me, but to 


* ſupport yourſelf in every reſpect in 


K 3. % a gen- 


— — 
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<«c a genteel manner.” In the exceſs of 


amy joy I was ready to throw myſelf 


at her' feet, and bathe them with 


tears. I longed to be initiated into 


this happy ſociety; thanks to my 
lacky ſtars, my impatience was not 
of any great duration. Twelve o'clock 
ſtruck, and we left the Thuilleries at 
the gate Des Feuillants. An old 
coachman upon the ſtand received us 
into his noble vehicle, and he con- 
ducted us to retired houſe upon the 


Bowlevards, _ the ſtreet n. 
mafrtre. | 


The houſe was ursensel by a 
cobtt and a garden, which gave it a 
rural appearance, that prejudiced me 
highly in favour of the inhabitants, 
and I ſecretly bleſſed the lucky occa- 
fion that had been inſtrumental in 
conducting me to this retreat. I was 

RT 7; in- 
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introduced into a parlour. that was 
very decently | furniſhed, and my 
companions preſently made their ap- 
pearance. Their careleſs air and aſ- 
ſurance a good deal diſconcerted me. 
I had ſcarce effrontery enough to look 
them in the face; and it was with great 
heſitation I was able to anſwer their 
compliments. My benefactreſs ſuſ- 
pecting that the meanneſs of my 
dreſs, when compared to theirs, 
might. be the cauſe of my confuſion, 
whiſpered to me, that ſhe ſhould 


equip. me as fine as any of them, I 
was indeed not a little concerned to 
find myſelf in a greaſy ſack, that had 
been eleaned and dyed till it was dif- 
ficult to aſcertain what colour it laid 


claim to, amongſt people whoſe. very 


deſhabiles conſiſted of. ſeme of the 
K 4. richeſt: 
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Ate filks that France or I ndia could 
money | 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Maria meets unexpectedly with an 
old acquaintanee, who proves to be 


: Mademoiſelle F enelon. Her ad- 


ventures with father Jaquel i in Hot- 
land and England. 


HIS introduction had ſcarce 

taken place, when, caſting 

my eyes round, I perceived one 
of my fellow boarders, whoſe at- 
tention ſeemed completely fixed upon 
me; and when I looked towards her 
ſhe bluſhed, and appeared much con- 
fuſed: methought I recollected ſome- 
thing of her features, and the more I 
examined her the more I was con- 


vinced that I was not miſtaken ; and 


I was. 
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F was reſolved. to profit of the firſt 
opportunity that offered to ſatisfy 


myſelf. One ſoon preſented ; for 


having obſerved this young lady go 
towards the garden, I followed her, 


when; upon comparing notes, we 
found ourſelves to be old acquaint- 
ances, and that we had been fellow- 
boarders under the fame roof long 
before, in more propitious days. Do 


you not, Miſs Brown, recollect Ma- 


demoiſelle Fenelon? At this expreſ- 


ſion I flew to her, and, graſping her 
in my arms, expreſſed my ſurpriſe 
and happineſs in meeting with ſuch 


an agreeable acquaintance, at ſo un- 
expected a time, and ſo extraordina- 


ry a place. She eagerly inquired, 
what accident had brought me here? 


I. run over fo much of my life as was 


neceſſary to fatisfy her curioſity, care- 


K 5 fully 
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fally . omitting, however, that part 
which proved my weakneſs and Fitz- 
herbert's triumph. She ſeemed ſin- 
cerely to lament my fate, and ſym- 
pathiſe at my misfortunes. I begged 
of her, in return, to inform me how 
fortune had behaved towards her, | 
and whether ſhe had as much rea- 
fon to complain of the blind goddeſs. 
as myſelf? To this the readily con- 
ſented, and entered into the follow- 
ing detail. 
% have no occaſion, ſaid-ſhe, to 
ic remind you of the misfortune that 
< befel] me at the convent at Douay, | 
© where-we paſſed ſo many innocent 
e and-agreeable hours; nor, perhaps, 
< to acquaint you that father Jaquel 
«* was one of the moſt hypocritic vil- 
« lains that ever diſgraced the eccle- 
« ſiaſtical function; nothing but the 
iy ten- 
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© tenderneſs of your years protected 
you from his villainous deſigns, 
t and nothing but the advanced age of 
ee Madam Abbefs prevented her dif- 
« honour being equally manifeſted: 
«-with: my own. Miſs Fleetwood 
cc eſcaped by miracle, for had I not 
« been ſo ſuddenly and unexpectedly 
«delivered, he had laid ſuch a plan 
«for poſſeſſing her, and which, 
my ſhame be it ſpoken, I was to 
< have been a principal actreſs in, as 
could not, in all probability, have 
« failed of ſucceſs. In a word, there 
er was ſcarce one penfioner in the 
* whoſe: ſociety with whom he did 
er not carry on a carnal correſpon- 
er dence, if her face and perſon ex- 
« cited his deſires. But, upon my 
* diſhonour and his diſgrace, you 
© know we were both obliged to 

K 6 se de- 
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e decamp, and it was neceſſary for 
et us to leave France with all poſſible 
e diſpatch. He had immediately 
eſcaped into Holland, from whence 
< he contrived to inform me, thathe 
e there waited for me, and ſhould 
© expect me as ſoon as I was in a ſi- 
**'tuation to travel. You are ſenſible 
that Madam Abbeſs would ſcarce 
let me remain under that religious 
* roof the uſual time that women 
* take to recover their ſtrength after. 
e ſuch a violent effort of nature; ſhe. 
« obliged me to depart after the third 
« week of my lying-in, ſaying, the 
« affair had already got wind, and 
% made ſo much noiſe, that ſhe 
« was terrified at the conſequences. 
« As I did not dare appear before 
« any of my relations after ſuch a diſ- 
« after, I did not require much per- 
| | « ſuaſion 
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«. ſuaſion to follow father Jaquel in- 
46 to Holland; eſpecially as I thought 
ce he. was the propereſt perſon to give 
© me advice in my future conduct, 
not only as my father confeſſor, but 
« as. that man to whom I had yielded 
* my virgin heart, ſacrificed my ho- 
* nour,. and all my future happi- 
cc neſs. . 

« After travelling through Flan- 
ec ders, I at length arrived in Hcl 
* land, and I met father Jaquel at 
« Amſterdam in a lay-habit. I was. 


« much ſurpriſed at the appearance | 
« he made, as he was accoutred. 
© more like a military man than 
« an eccleſiaſtic. He, perceiving: 
« my ſurpriſe, told me, © it was 
«.neceflary to conform one's-ſelf to 
« the cuſtom of the country one Was 
«in; and as they were all hereticks 
ein 
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* in Holland, and looked upon a: 
« prieſt as a monſter, for the ſake af 
wy lociety, and to- avoid ſcandal, 

e was neceſſary to appear-no way * 


e gular.” I did not pretend to 


« contradict his prudential maxims; 
« but, on the contrary, told him, I 
&« ſhould be guided according to his 
e directions, and deſired him to in- 
« ſtruct- me what courſe. I. ſhould 
« take to regain the eſteem and fa- 
ce vour of my friends? As to 
« your relations and friends (ſaid he) 
t you mult leave them to themſelves, . 
« to be reconciled to your conduct at 
e teiſfure. . The prejudice of educa- 


« tion goes a great way, and it is not 


e the work of an hour to remove it; 


N. they may perhaps think the Clip. 


* you have made, if ſuch it can be 
1 walled, — and, by their 


* „be- 
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« behaviour, they will endeavour to 
« render it ſo. It is therefore your 
< part. to counteract their evil de- * 
ec ſigns, and by your future ſucceſs | þ 
« to convince them of their error. I * 
c have during my officiating as con- 4 
i feſſot at Douay collected near thir- 
«.ty thouſand livres, which 1 have 
« taken care not to leave behind me, 
« having from time to time placed it- 
« jn the different banks of Europe, 
« that-I might always have ſome re- 
« ſource in Caſe of an accident. I 
« now offer you a ſhare of my purſe 
« and fortune; and as. moſt of my 
money is placed! in England, I pro- 
poſe ſoon going over thither, in or- 
« der to turn it to the greater advan- 
„tage. If you chuſe to accompany 
* me as my wife, you may depend 
< upon it I ſhall always behave to 


cc you 
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2 you as ſuch 7 Though. I could 
© not help thinking. that ſuch a pro- 
* poſal from a profeſſed Jeſuit, and my 
« holy father confeſſor, was ſome- 
cen what inconſiſtent with his charac- 
ce ter, as I imagined. he underſtood: 
1 religious matters better than me, 


tand that, if he could reconcile his 
« conduct with his tenets, I certainly 


ce. might, who had not yet taken the 
« veil; and prudence at the ſame: 
time pointing out to me this, as the 
e moſt-probable means of living in 


0 eaſe. and affluence, I did not long 
20S. heſitate to accept his offer. i x 


1 F rom this time, then, I took. up- 


« on myſelf the title and character of 


% Madam Martin, which was the 
name he had adopted. He paſſed 
« for a merchant from Bourdeaux, 


& and e tranſacted buſineſs as 


40 ſuch. 


b 
« ſuch whilſt he was in Holland. 
Upon his departure from hence he 
© had recommendations from many 
« Dutch merchants” to ſome of the 
« beſt houſes in London, where we 
te arrived a ſhort time after. Here 
« he took a houſe, furniſhed it in an 
ce elegant manner, hired a man in 
« livery, and two maid ſervants ; we 
were ſituated in a genteel neigh- 
e bourhood at the polite end of the 
« town, and I ſoon made acquaint- 
© ance with, and received the vi- 
« fits of moſt of the ladies in that 
* quarter. | 
Mr. Martin repaired conſtantly 
e every day to Change, and appeared 
« in Change-Alley as a capital nego- 
ce ciator for merchants abroad; ſo it 
« is not at all ſurpriſing that he ob- 
« tained a very extenſive credit, and, 
cc of 


L.to-know the ſequet of her hiſtory ;. 
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* of courſe, a great deal of money 
« circulated through his hands. 

| * Mademoiſelle Fenelon had got 
% thus far in her narration, when 


e Madam Laborde came to her, 
e and told her it was time to dreſs; ; 


«© TI was therefore obliged to ſuſpend 
« my re till a future oppor= 
ue unity.” 


- CHAP. XXV. 


Continuation of Mademoiſelle Fene- 
; ton's ſtory. The infamous part: 
Monſieur Martin begins to act. A 
_ ſcandalous. though common cha- 


, racter in the perſon of Madam la 
Tooche. i ; 


" Scarce gave Mademoiſelle Fenelon 
time to dreſs herfelf, fo eager was 


and 
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and ſhe ſeeming. to be as impatient 
to relate it, as I was to hear it, we 
ſoon reſumed our walk inthe garden, 
and ſhe her narration, 

I thiok (faid ſhe) I left off upon # 
„ our arrival in London, where we Pl 
© had taken a houſe;” upon my an- 

| fwering in the affirmative, ſhe then 
continued: *© A pretty foreigner in 

London (you know) ſoon attracts . 
e the eyes of the men, eſpecially if 
* ſhe appears in publick, and makes 
* any figure. Monſieur Martin (for 
te fach I ſhalb now continue to call 
him) debarred me from no plea- 
e ſures nor amuſements; and tho* 
« he did not go frequently himſelf to 
« public places, I often appeared at 
the walks and gardens, the opera, 
and play-houſes. In ſhort, I was 
4 Fed with danglers whom I did 

not. 


"POE 


* not yet very well underſtand ; tho! 


« {I don't in the leaſt doubt but they 


" ſaid very tender things to me. It 
cc is true, ſome. of them, who were 
0 foreigners, ſpoke French, and here 


and there one amongſt them Ita- 


e lian; but I found there was ſcarce 
<« a foreigner to be met with in Lon- 
ee don, without he bore ſome-public 
ce character, that was not either a 
* hair- dreſſer, a valet-de-chambre, a 

© cook, a dancing-maſter, or a Je- 
&« ſuit ; for which reaſon my huſband 


* always warned me to avoid them, 
« as keeping them company could be 
1 of no ſervice to us, and would only 


« tend to diſgrace us. It was for this 
« reaſon I had fo little occaſion to 


peak my mother - tongue, and Was 
« frequently compelled to talk what 


< el iſh 1 aud. and by this means 
ce it. 
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ce it ſoon "ou, in ſome meaſure, 
ce familiar to me.” 


A very rich merchant, who 


« often walked with me in the 
„Park, was the moſt earneſt of all 
% my lovers; he would frequently 
make me preſents, and endeavour 
„ to talk with me alone. In one 


of theſe tete-a-tete parties he told 


« me, © it was a thouſand pities that 
e {uch a beautiful young lady ſhould 
© be. united to an old fellow that 
might very well paſs for my father; 
that human nature ſhuddered at ſo 
« diſproportionate a match; that he 
% was ſure I could not be happy; that 
J was only a ſacrifice, as he ſuppo- 


« ſed, to my parents will; that he 


© had a heart full of ſympathy and 


ce love, and a perſon, which he flat- 


20 tered himſelf was not diſagteeable 
| to 
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« to me; that he was ſore, at leaft, 
« it. was more ſuited to mine, in 
«point of age, than my doating 
ec huſband's.” In ſaying this, he 
« forced from me a kiſs 2 / Angloiſe 2 
*« which was the firſt time I was ever 
40 embraced by any man but Mon- | 
c eur Martin. I'bluſhed, and for 
« ſome time had not the power to 
«c expreſs my reſentment- at his ex- 
< preſſions and behaviour; however, 
* at length I gave him to underſtand 
<« that his conduct was very diſagree- 
« able to me, and that I was greatly 


4 ſurpriſed how he could have the aſ- 


, ſyrance to behave ſo to a modeſt 


« woman. He ſaid no more for the 
Fe preſent, except begging my pardon 
« if he had given me any offence. 


« This happened at the iſland in 


St. James's Park, when, upon join- 
75 " ing 
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e ing an elderly French woman, 
« who uſed to attend me in theſe 


« excurſions, and who was an old 


« acquaintance of Mr. Martin's, I 
ce related to her in what manner Mr. 
* Johnſon had behaved to me. She 
cc pretended at firſt to be greatly 
© ſurpriſed, but at length began to 


cc apologize for his conduct, by ſay- 


« ing it was the Engliſh manner; 
« and thoſe who had not travelled 
ce and ſeen the world were apt to be 
© guilty of theſe miſtakes, but that 
te they meant no harm. 

« Mr. Martin the next morning 
appeared to be very dull, and, up- 


« on my enquiring the reaſon, he at 
- © length with ſeeming reluctance told 


«© me, that he had a bill of exchange 
* drawn upon him from Amſterdam, 
e for fix hundred pounds ſterling, 


* which 


* 
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te which would be due the next day, 
4 and that he did not know how to 
ts raiſe. the money, as he fell quite 
« ſhort of caſh ; and concluded this 


e information with aſking me, if, a- 
t mong the number of my polite and 


rich acquaintance, I could not 


Gt borrow ſo much? for, added he, 
« you know there is no refuling a 
pretty woman any thing. 

« I anſwered, - I believe I could 


« have done fuch a thing for him 
four and twenty hours before; but 
« that I had had a little miſunder- 
oC ſtanding with one Mr, Johnſon, 
« who had taken ſome liberties with 


ce me that 1 thought were not allow- 


05 able. Upon this he aſked me the 
2 particulars of the affair, which I 


very, innocently and  ingenuouſly 
6 told him ; ; Woogh he ſeemed not 


« alittle 
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«a little nettled at that part which 
related to himſelf, he ſtifled his 


reſentment, in ſaying, Well, my 


« dear, I don't entirely approve of his 


te conduct; but, you know; you muſt 


turn every thing to your advantage 
« in this life; and if you can make 
this man's folly ſerve. your intereſt, 
« even let him buoy himſelf up with 
" the hopes, that you will, one time or 
other, make him the happy lover.“ 

« Such a ſpeech from Mr. Martin 


« ſtagnated my whole maſs, and I 


«© was for ſeme time unable to make 


any anſwer. That he ſhould ſo 
© coolly and diſpaſſionately put up 
4 with ſo groſs an inſult to him and 
<© myſelf, was what aſtoniſhed” me, 
« when the only reaſon of my keep- 


« ing it ſecret from him hitherto, was 


= "wy fear his jealouſy and revenge 


L might 


— =_ 
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3 carry him to t fatal 


? . ; 


60 CR 1944! 30 
My dear, continued "om giving 


me an embrace, do not imagine 


40 8 what I have ſaid that the fer- 
is 7 vor of my love is not ſo ſtrong as 


ever; it is revenge that excites me 
26 to put you upon this ſcheme : 
<« Johnſon. ought to pay handſome- 


72 < ly for his raſhneſs and inſolence. 
+ © You have it in your power t to make 
„ him; beſides, conſider of what in- 
4.46 HniteFſervice the money will be to 
SF a me at this critical juncture. kl 


This ſpecious method of reaſon- 


* ing, Joined to Madam la Touche's 
ſeconding his arguments, prevailed | 
_ upon me to anſwer Mr. Johnſon's 
Aer the next time I met him in 
b public. This conceſſion, on my 
3 part, he looked upon as an acquieſ- 


* Cence 


r cence to what he had propoſed, 
« and he took every opportunity to 
gain upon my affection- As I had 


E not the leaſt paſſion” for the man, 
<< could hear with the utmoſt in- 


« difference all his proteſtations; and 
„when he was talking vociferouſly 
4 of Cupid and Venus, I was think - 
re ing of his caſh and bank - notes. 


I should have told you before, 
. that Madam la Touche was nei- 
ther more nor leſs than a private 


ec procureſs, whom Mr. Martin had 


% known” abroad, and whom he 
4 thought would be a very proper 


« perſon to employ in his ſervice, as 
« a duena or ſuperintendant over 
« my mercenary amours. To this 
end he had given her directions how 
<« to behave, and through her was 
e echoed to me his good councils and 

L 2 " - 
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« inftrutions; ſo that, by the help 
of this experienced and attentive 
“monitor, I could not poſſibly err. 
“She told me to give Johnſon not 
et the leaſt liberties till ſuch time as he 
«© had lent me at leaſt five hundred 
4 guineas, and that the ſooner I aſked 
ae him for che money the better; and 
that even then I was to give him 
et nothing but promiſes and fair words 
eitill ſuch time as he entered into a 
bond for five thouſand pounds, 
% payable on demand; for, added 
5 ſhe, he is as rich as Crœſus, and 
4 a thouſand: guineas to him are not 
-« ſo much as ten guineas to Mr. 
% Martin; therefore act prudently, 
and your fortune is made. 
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"CHAP. XXVI. 


Concluſion of Mademoiſelle Fene- 
lon's ſtory. 


Could not refrain crying out in 

this place, what a monſter | Is it 
poſſible that father Jaquel could be 
ſuch an abominable wretch! © Ah! 
«© Miſs Brown, ſaid ſhe, have a little 
*© patience 35 I have not related half 
„his good actions, his virtues are 
* innumerable. But I maſt reſume 
the thread of my ſtory: When he 
« found, that, notwithſtanding all he 
hints he had given, and all the ad- 
« vice Madam la Touche had fo plen- 
e tifully beſtowed, I had ſtill made no 
& ſort of progreſs in the money-af- 
2 fair, nay that I had not ſo much | 
<*« as inſinuated to Mr. Johnſon that: 
* ] ſtood in need of any, he began 

| Ss 3 „ 
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< to treat the matter in a very diffe- 
© rent manner. 166 Lookye, Madam, 
a faid he, if you do not abſolutely 
" contrive to meet Johnſon this very 
9 day, and kriow pkively whether 
e he will lend it you;' of no, I ſhall 
make no ceremony of fending you 


« off to-morrow morning for France; 
«and placing you in your -father's 
10 hands, to do what he pleaſes with 
« you; the conſequence of which will 
© be, that you will be 'ſhvt up in a 
*« convent for life: and as I know you 5 
* have not an ounce of nun's fleſh/a- | 
< bout you, Thope you will take my 
« advice and bet the aneh this vey 4 
* evening. neee * 
Such a menace from a man db 
« had ever as yet treated me with' 2 
„ gieateſt tenderneſs, | frighte me 
«x more than any thing that” cl 


60 have 
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have happened to me. I burſt in- 
© to tears, and, falling at his knees, 
begged he would not ſacrifice me 

« to the lewd embraces of a man 1 
« deipiſed, for the ſake, of a little 
e pelf; but he remained inexorable 
* toall my remonſtrances, and, witH- 
out raifing me up, he turned upon 

* bis heel, and quitted the room. Ma- 
dam la Touche came to me in this 
ſituation, deſiring to know what 
« was the matter: this Abigail, this 
1 female ſeductreſs, verſed in all the | 
ce arts: of impoſition, . was well a- 
« quainted with the cauſe. of my J 
« prief ; for heaven's fake, child, . j 
de faid ſhe, don't. .cry for nothing 4 
Mr. Martin is a very good-natured | 
* man, tho he... is apt to be a little | 
*« paſſionate z wipe away your tears, | 
„have ſomething to communicate 


EI 'L « ts 
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1. to you that will diſſipate all your 
grief; here is a letter from a lover, 
ea dying, deſponding lover. Saying 
* this, ſhe put the enen billet 
«into my hand. 


3 
14 1 — * 4 ? » * ws 


ec 3 Mapa, 


It was with inexpteſitble j joy and 
« extaſy that I feceived your dear 
e letter; and you may depend upon 
< it; as you acquaint me Mr. Mar- 
« tin will certainly'be out of the way, 
« that I will wait upon =_ _— 
2 r at four. 


our impatient adorer, 
"William Johnſon.” 


#6 Good | Gods! ks was my ſur- 
ce priſe at reading theſe contents, and 
© on- * at the ſuperſcription, 
1 3 2 * which 
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© which was to Madam Martin! 
«Bleſs me, Madam, ſaid I to Ma- 
dam la Touche, ſurely this is ſome* 
«miſtake; I never wrote a line to 
« Mr. Johnſon in my life! „ Pſhah, 
<-anſwered ſhe, never mind that, you 
„ignorant girl; ſuppoſe a friend has 
« done a good office for you, ought 
« you not to thank her?” I had not | 
e time to reply before I heard a rap 
« at. the door, and, without my leave, 
«ſaw Mr. Johnſon enter, 

« He run to me, and, claſping me 


in his arms, methought would 
te. have devoured me with kiſſes, 


ee which I repaid with a flood of 

tears. He was greatly ſurpriſed at 

my grief, and intreated me to let 

him. know the cauſe. I ſaw I was 

7 facrificed, but my pride would not: 

set me own it to him; and that ſame: 
Ls. | ** prigp-. 
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pride urged me far the frſt lime to 


* diſſemble. His queſtions, and in- 


* treaty forced. me to , reply, and: 
my imagination, amidſt all my ſor- 
* row, pointed out to me that this 


et Was the lucky moment I was to im- 
ic, prove. Why, really, Sir, ſaid I, 

E& to. be ingenuous, the cauſe of my 
t ſending for you to-day, is to im- 
6 part a ſecret which I dare not in- 
« truſt with any one but yourſelf, ſo- 
ec great is my opinion of your ſince- 
« rity, -** Pray, Madam, ſaid he with 

10 emotion, What! is it ? My fortune 
« and life are at your ſervice, if they 
« can be of any uſe to you.“ So 


4 gallant a reply gave me freſh cou- 


„rage. Why then, Sir, ſaid I, ſince 


« you are ſo polite, I muſt tell you: 
4 1 bad laſt night the misfortune to 


60 loſe 500g guincas with Baron du Bos, 
the 
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* the —— Miniſter, andTdarenotac- 
e quaint my huſband with it ; if you 
« would favour'me with the loan of 
as much, you may depend upon my 
«repaying you the firſt opportunity, 
*as I would prefer Taying under an 
obligation to an Engliſhman rather 
« than a foreigner. Madam, he 
te anſwered, I am thorougly ſen- 
«ſible of the compliment you pay 
« our nation; and I eſteem it a par- 
«ticular honour to have this oppor- 
tunity of convincing you of my 
« friendſhip.” In ſaying this, he laid 
«down bank- notes to the amount of 
«a thouſand pounds, adding, “he 
« begged 1 would try bis luck with 
« the remainder, and ſee if I could 
« not get home upon the Baron.“ 

So much civility really ſtaggered! 


me; the obliging manner in which 
LG. * he 
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he preſented the notes gave me the 
ce higheſt opinion of his generoſity, 
and I found he had ſtole inſenſibly 
* upon my affections. This viſit, 
te tho” ſo important, was very ſhort ;. 
** but I promiſed to meet him the 
* next afternoon,” all alone, in the 
Bird-cage Walk. | 
e Monſieur Martin gave a moſt 
_ * ſignificant grin at the fight of the 
notes, ſaying, I was a good girl, 
« and ſhould have a new gown for 
< my pains. © But, pray now (ſaid 
«< he) tell me the truth, which do 
you like beſt, Johnſon or me? for 
„ jt is needleſs to deny it. I know 
« a man won't part with his money 
« for nothing.” 3 

<« It was in vain to urge my inno- 
e cence; the more I ſaid to prove it, 
« the more I convinced him of my 

cc ens 
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<-endeavourin g to deceive him; ſo- 
*© that,. after an hour's altercation, 1 
* retired to reſt with a heavy heart, 
© which vented itſelf in a ſtream of 
& cordial tears. | 


« I would williogly have declined. 


« going the next day, notwithſtand- 
© ing my appointment, and even told 


&© Mr. Martin, that, fince I found he. 
© was of ſo jealous a diſpoſition, and 


te that there was no convineing him 
© of one's innocence, I would at 
e leaſt contrive to avoid ſecing Mr. 


ce Johnſon-any more; but, heavens! 


what was his reply? © Plhah ; you 


4 fool, you cannot do more than 
e you have done; perhaps, if you 
te pleaſe him as well to-day, he may. 
* throw another thouſand into your. 


lap. 


«This 
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This ſpeech of Mr. Martin's had 
© more effect in accompliſhing Mr. 


© Johnſon's deſigns; than all the ar · 


e guments the latter bad ever uſed 5, 
«for, ſince I found I was looked up- 
«on equally' guilty: as if I had ac- 
« tually conſented, I began to think 
«it Was a matter of little conſe- 
« quence whether I yielded or no. 
* Add to this, I conſidered my gra- 
« tifying Johnſon,” at this time, as a 
*« kind of revenge for Martin's ill 
« treatment ; fo that I met him with. 


- diſpoſitions as agrecable to his pur- 
E poſe as he could well deſire. Nor 


« was he backward in uſing his ut- 
ce moſt addreſſes, to obtain. what I 
granted him before my return. 
«Thus then was I clandeſtinely 
« ſgerificed to proftitution by my fa- 
2 ther confeſſor, and my pretended 


; "0 * hu 
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«band. The corre ſpondence y be- 
* tween me and Johnſon continued 
% many months, with the approba- 
„ tion of the honeſt Jeſuit, who, 
e taſting the ſweets that flowed from 
* it, highly applauded Johnſon's ge- 
<< neroſity; as well he might, ſince 
« jn the courſe of fifteen months 1 
«. drained, him of near five thouſand 
pounds. At the end of. this time 

© he was: declared a bankrupt... 
„Though I had procured Mon- 
« eur Martin fo conſiderable a ſum 
ce within ſo ſhort a time, his natural 
« extravagance, joined to the preſents 
« he, made to Madam la Touche, 
ho claimed a ſhare in the ſpoils ; - 
© we were not much richer at the 
t end of that period by all our gains; 
« ſo, that he was planning new pro- 
« jects for. raiſing ſupplies, at the 
< price 
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er price of my proſtitution... After 
what had paſſed between me and 

* Johnſon, he thought there was no 
4 neceſſity for mincing matters, and 
4 he now frankly told me, *© he had 
« a Colonel in his eye for me ;. that, 
however, he was afraid he would 
« not pay ſo well as Johnſon; but 
that he had an after-game. to play. 
e upon him.” 
« Mrs. la Touche was . 
* « ly epgaged to bring us together: 
e the Colonel's face I recollected ve- 
ry well, he had frequently dangled 
<« after me at Vauxhall and Mary- 
« bone; but had never till now 
« opened his lips upon the ſcore of 
4 love, or any thing elſe. He made 
me a preſent of only a fifty pound a 
note the firſt time he viſited me; 
Ce. which ſo irritated Monſieur Martin, - 


«that: 
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„ that he reſolved to give him no 
« farther quarter, but to play his after- 
% game upon him as ſoon as poſſi- 
« ble. He placed Madam la Touche 
te and another female in a cloſet, 


te where they deſignedly made the 


e Colonel diſcover them by cough- 
e ing loud, after the Colonel had 


* paid his devotions to me upon the 


te altar of Venus. The Colonel took 
te the alarm, and, judging of their 
© buſineſs, he compounded matters. 
* for five hundred pounds with Mar- 
« tin, to avoid having them can- 
e vaſſed in a court of juſtice for 
&« (rim. con. as he was himſelf a mar- 
« ried man. 


10 Notwithſtanding all this ſac- 
< ceſs in my profeſſion, Monſieur 


« Martin ſoon failed for 15,000 l. 


« and he decamped for Holland, 
= 0 leaving 
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leaving me and his creditors to 
* ſhare his houthold furniture. He 


wrote me a jetter from Rotter- 


1 dam, telling me that he ſhould 
« ſoon return to England, and ſettle 


« upon him afterwards. 
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. foon after, left me here eſtitute; * 
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of his affairs. But 1 never ſet eyes 


L have ſince that time ſhatred, all 
* the viciſſitudes of an unhappy Vo- 10 


a man. 1 was brough t to ok by 
40 an Engliſh Nobleman, who, d ying, 
SPY 55 soap, fo 62 


** 


« and Madam la Borde has been kind 


6 enough to admit me amongſt the. 11 
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HA. XXVII. 


Some inſights into Maria's preſent 


fi tuation. A deſcriptive portrait 
of a female gladiating repaſt, 
done from the life. 


TADbENMOTSsELIE Fenelon 
finiſhed her ſtory very abrupt- | 


ly, without, giving me an opportunity 


of being acquainted with the footing 


which we were upon at Madam la 
Borde's; and my curioſity was all this 


time excited to know what kind of ; 


buſineſs it was in which I was to be 
admitted a partner. The gay appear- 


ance of my companions highly aſto- 


niſhed me; I could not conceive in 


what manner they were able to ſup- 
port the expence they muſt neceſſari- 
* make. Whilſt I was thus racking 

my 
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my imagination to explain theſe myf- 
teries, we were called to dinner, and 
the foup was ſerved: the repaſt was 
nothing extraordinary, but the quick 
circulation of the glaſs appeared 
greatly ſo to me, and its effects ſoon 
manifeſted themſelves; for the firſt 
courſe was ſcarcely removed before 
two of our boarders, whom the fumes 
of wine began now to operate upon, 
fell to boxing acroſs the table. In 
an inſtant the table, plates, ragouts 
and ſauces were overturned upon the 
floor; and now, that they had no 
interruption to get at each other, a 
regular Broughtonian match enſued, 
their handkerchiefs, caps and ribbons 
wantoned in the air, and bloody noſes 
began to ſtream. The miſtreſs. 
thought it was high time for her to 
interpoſe her authority; but in the 
Im | con- 
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conflict receiving a ſevere blow upon 
the eye, which was a kind of com- 
pliment ſhe did not expect, her pa- 
cific intentions were inſtantly changed 
to a hoſtile charge upon her aſſailant, 
and ſhe gave very convincing proofs 
of her {kill in the athletic art. The 
other two boarders, who had till now 
obſerved. a ſtrict neutrality, imagined 
they had been long enough idle ſpec- 
tators, and now. followed the exam- 
ple of their companions, ſo that this 
ſoon became a general action. 
For my part, I had from the firſt 
dawn of this rupture retired in great 
conſternation to a corner of the room, 
without once attempting to move du- 

ring this Amazonian conflict. 
Here was a ſcene for Hogarth to 
paint! Five women, more reſembling 
furies than human; beings, with di- 
ſhe- 
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ſhevelled hair and bloody faces, brui- 
- ing,” ſwearing, curſing, ſcratching, 
biting, pukeing, ſcreaming, and with 
ſcarce a rag of cloaths to cover their 
nakedneſs, which in this pteſent ſi- 
tuation would have been viſible in 
ſpite of dreſs. One who had got her 
* antagoniſt down, rubbing her noſe 
in a ragout; another, with her coats 
over her head, and an andonuille be- 
tween her legs, calling out upon the 
Virgin Mary to preſerve her in her 
- -preſent danger; the old lady ſwear- 

ing immediate deſtruction to them all, 
for aſſaulting her. In this critical ſi- 
tuation, the combatants ſtill in the 
heat of action, which was not likely 
to be of ſhort duration, a veteran fe- 
male, who ſeemed to have ſerved 
many an apprenticeſhip in the family, 
announced the arrival of a German 

| Ba- 
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Baron. This was a viſitor of too 
much conſequence, not to procure 
an inſtantaneous ceſſation of hoſtili- 
ties. The heroines immediately diſ- 
engaged, to ſearch for their caps, rib- 


bons, ruffles, and petticoats, with 


which they flew; to their reſpective 
apartments ; Whilſt. the hoſteſs, who 
had made a precipitate retreat, after 
having wiped; her face, and reſtored 
- herſelf to the beſt appearance ſhe 
» Was able in ſo ſhort a time, went 
ps amuſe the Baron, till' the ladies 
were in a condition to receive com- 
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